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O musk oxen, no reindeer, 
no polar bears, no arctic 
hares—no ermines—no permanent 
human life within 2300 miles! 


And there—two miles above 
sea level on a great elevated 
plateau—the South Pole. 


Captain James Cook made the 
first attempt to reach it in 1772 
—Bellingshausen, Weddell, Sir 
James Ross, Bull, de Gerlache, 
Borchgrevink, Drygalski, Bruce, 
Charcot, Shackleton—all had 
sought it but in vain. 

But on December 14, 1911— 
one hundred and thirty-nine years 
after the first attempt—Amundsen 
ittained the cherished goal. 


Only those who study the 
records of these polar expeditions 


can appreciate the hardships over- 
come—the uncertainty of return. 
Nowhere in history is there a 
greater tribute to determination 
and perseverance—qualities of the 
human race that are as the very 
foundation-stones of progress. 

There are few physical dangers 
in business. Men risk their for- 
tunes rather than their lives. But 
there, too, the richest prizes are 
won not alone by ability, but by 
the determination that transforms 
that ability into achievement. 

Advertising will help you to 
establish supply depots along the 
way and put you within reach 
of sales-increases hitherto but 
dreamed of. 

“Keeping Everlastingly At It 
Brings Success.” 


N. W. AYER &@ SON 


ADVER TISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 


CHICAGO 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Price Fixing and the Farmer 


Congress fixed $2.00 as the minimum price the 
farmer will be paid for 1918 wheat and $2.20 as 
minimum price for balance of 1917. 

A year ago he got about $1.50 and two years ago less 
than a dollar. 

Hogs are bringing record prices day after day in Chicago. 

When cotton crossed 25¢ a pound and threatened to 
cross 30c, the New York Cotton Exchange recently put a 
limit on the fluctuation that would be allowed in cotton. 
Three years ago the, price was 6c. 

Peace or war, these prices or ones nearly as high must 
continue. 

The German Chancellor is authority for the statement 
that the process of restoring the reserves may require many 
years of peace. 

The farmer has a 100% dollar to spend. The city man a 
46% dollar. 

This means that the farm market offers better returns 
for you than any other market you can cultivate. 

You can reach one-seventh of all the farm homes of 
America (1,100,000) through the Standard Farm Papers. 
A country-wide unit with the greatest local prestige. 

Our Research and Service Department is at your disposal 
and without any obligation. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1877 Lstablished 1880 
The Indiana Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1845 Established 1881 


Pacific Rural Press , 
i stablished 1870 Hoard’s Dairyman _ P 

The Farmer, St. Paul Established 1870 
Established 1882 Wallaces’ Farmer 

1. Glite Kanner Established 1895 

Na thege Established 1848 Progressive Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer Established 1886 
Established 1843 Bi ¥ ‘ 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago irmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1841 Memphis, Dallas 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B.C 


GeorceE W. Hersert, INc. Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Conwav Building 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


The Standa-d Farm Papers represent over one million 
one hundred thousand ‘money makers 
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Teaching the Salesnran\Goao 
Health for Bigger Business < 


\Vhy It Is Important for Him to Know and Follow the Laws of Sens 
Living—How Some Firms Have Helped Their 
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By Bruce Bliven 


| Ep1ToRIAL Note:—At a time like the 
present, when the strictest economy of 
operation and utmost effective mobiliza- 
tion of human energies are necessary 
everywhere, we believe that sales and 
advertising executives will find material 
of very deep interest in the idea of in- 
creased productivity through conserva- 
tion of physical resources, which is dis- 
cussed in the following article.] 

T HE sales manager for a big 

company which uses a very 
high-powered staff of expert 
salesmen, was sitting in his office 
the other day showing the latest 
issue of the company’s house- 
organ to a visitor. The winners 
of the quarterly sales: contest 
were announced in the paper, the 
photographs of the five “top 
notchers” being shown as the five 
points of a star on the front 
cover. 

“The man who heads this list,” 
the sales manager remarked, 
pointing out one face in the 
group, “has a complete gym- 
nasium in his house, fitted up with 
all kinds of apparatus. He is a 
regular crank on the subject of 
exercise and spends much time 
every day in working on rings, 
bar, horse or mat. And the man 
who took second place in the con- 
test—here is his picture—is sixty 
years of age and works only four 
days a week, the rest of his time 
being spent in carefully chosen 
recreation for his health’s sake. 
Number three is another enthu- 
siast about exercise—has a cast- 
ironerule never to take less than 
one hour of calisthenics or sport 
every day.. The next man on the 


Table of Contents on page 138 


list is an expert authority on 
walking, and has taken several 
championships in competitions.” 

“That’s quite a coincidence,” 
the visitor suggested, “that all 
your prize winners should be 
men who conserve their health.” 

“Coincidence, nothing!” the 
sales manager snorted. “It’s about 
as much of a coincidence as it is 
when a frugal, industrious man 
saves money, or a good-looking 
girl gets married. It’s cause and 
effect: these men are better sales- 
men because they take care of 
their health, Any other man 
with sense enough to follow the 
same course will get the same re- 
sults.” 

Probably every sales manager 
will. agree, in theory, with the 
man I have just quoted, and yet 
it is amazing how few organiza- 
tions there are which pay any 
definite, serious attention to the 
question of keeping their sales- 
men “up to par” physically. This 
is rather remarkable in view of 
the amount of energy which is 
spent in keeping the man on the 
firing line up to standard mental- 
ly. We send him daily “ginger 
letters” by the bushel, and inject 
optimism and good cheer by the 
ton, via the house-organ and 
salesmen’s bulletins, but only too 
often we say never a word about 
proper care of the physical ma- 
chine which absolutely must be 
in good working order if the 
salesman is to put that sunshiny 
sparkle and vim into his per- 
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sonality which our “ginger let- 
ters” tell him about. What is the 
use of mimeographing a message 
telling the salesman to “Smile till 
your cheeks crack, and go in and 
win,” when said salesman is sick 
in bed with acute indigestion in 
the Commercial House at Oska- 
loosa, said indigestion being 
brought on by overloading his 
system with cheap pastry? Or 
here is another man who locks all 
his windows shut before he goes 
to bed, drinks cheerfully from 
every little roadside streamlet 
when out in the country, and gulps 
down his food in chunks. How is 
he to heed the sales manager’s ad- 
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is your Biggest Asset 
Y safeguarding it you avoid the loss of time and 
money due to illnesses caused by lack of sanitary 
conditions in your factory. Statistics prove it. 


The majority of diseases in 
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HOW THE VALUE OF GOOD HEALTH IS CAP- 
ITALIZED BY ONE ADVERTISER 


monitions about “keeping the dis- 
cussion with the prospect firmly in 
your own hands,” when he has 
those dizzy spells, pains through 
the head, and fits of sleepiness? 
Perhaps worst of all, because most 
common, is the plight of the man 
who eats what he proudly calls 
“three squares” a day, with meat 
at every one of them. He gradu- 
ally acquires a “corporation” that 
pays no dividends, his blood pres- 
sure keeps on climbing—and he 
wonders why he has lost his 
punch! 
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Within the past year or two, 1! 
is encouraging to note, some ex 
ecutives have begun to realize th: 
importance of this situation, ani 
to take steps to remedy it. No 
one can possibly estimate th: 
amount of money which is lost 
in this country because men ar: 
working at only 60 per cent eff- 
ciency, or 70, or 80 per cent. The 
Government investigated the case; 
of 1,000,000 laborers and found 
that taking them as an averagi, 
in the whole nation 270,000,00) 
working days are lost every year. 
Even more important, however, 
from the business man’s point of 
view, is the waste of those who, 
though they may never really lose 
a single day from their duties, 
are working at a subnormal stand- 
ard. For instance, any man earn- 
ing $5,000 a year may be said to 
be “capitalized” at $100,000. Ii, 
through ignorance of the laws of 
physical health, he is only. nine- 
tenths as productive as he might 
be (which is quite an optimistic 
estimate) his factory, so to speak, 
is out of repair to the extent of 
$10,000. Even to his employer 
there is a direct loss of $500 a 
year; and it would certainly cost 
much less than $500 per man to 
put the sales force on a “good 
health” basis. 

“But,” the sales manager may 
retort, “my men are all in good 
health. They all look as well as 
you could ask for; they never 


complain of being sick. Why 
should I go and bother them 
about it?” The answer is that 


literally not three men out of a 
hundred are in normal—that is, 
practically perfect—health. The 
other ninety-seven have more or 
less serious ailments, and_ in 
hardly one case out of the ninety- 
seven is the victim aware of his 
malady. 


MEN WHO NEED BODILY REPAIR, BUT 
DON’T KNOW IT 


These figures are not the r- 
sult of haphazard conjecture. 


Several years ago an organizi- 
tion was established for the pur- 
pose of lengthening the lives cf 
men and women by warning thein 
of an approaching disease before 
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“Two Bits” 


T’S only one of many breezy western phrases 

that may be unimportant in themseives but 
which indicate that the West has expressions, cus- 
toms, habits all its own. 


They’re loyal Americans out there—rea/ Amer- 
icans. But nearly three thousand miles—approxi- 
mately the distance from New York to Liverpool 
stretch between the Pacific and Atlantic. Climate, 
social atmosphere and other conditions are differ- 
ent from those in the rest of the United States. 


The Research Department of our San Francisco 
office has analyzed the West—has put it through a 
laboratory test—for nearly five years. We know the 
West. We have learned what to do and what not 
to doin preparing advertising forthatterritory. We 
are enthusiastic about the progress the West has 
made; we are confident in the possibilities it holds. 


To manufacturers who also are enthusiastic about 
the Pacific coast country we offer hearty coopera- 
tion in preparing sales and advertising campaigns. 


We have a booklet, “Advertising Service,” which 
we will gladly send to interested parties on request. 


ée 


THE H.K.McCANN COM PANY 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Cleveland : Toronto 
In San FRANCISCO 


461 Market Street 
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it had gone so far as to be very 
serious. Nearly 700,000 men and 
women are now, either through 
life insurance companies or by 
the payment of a small individual 
fee, being examined several times 
yearly by the physicians of this 
organization to see how the hu- 
man engine is running in each 
case. Out of this great mass 
of information, some remarkable 
facts have been drawn. Of the 
ninety-seven men in every hun- 
dred who have something wrong 
with them, thirty-eight have only 
minor disturbances. Fifty-one 
have serious diseases, but only 
in the early stages, and eight are 
seriously ill. And about ninety- 
six of the ninety-seven don’t 
know there is anything wrong! 

These estimates are based on 
the results obtained several years 
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and other commercial organiza- 
tions in New York City were ex- 
amined some time ago at the 
inauguration of the service, and 
here are the results: 


Practically normal.......... haat 

Imperfect—advice needed regard- 

ing physical cendition or living 
bit 


a ae ee 6.86 
Not aware of impairment........ 96.69 
Referred to physicians for treat- 

MIEN o5 knee Guam ee Coes oa sneiee 59.00 
Organic heart disease........... 15.05 


Arteriosclerosis—thickened arteries 23.13 
High or low blood-pressure...... 25.81 
Urinary—albumin, sugar, casts... 35.63 
Individuals showing combined dis- 

turbance of circulation and kid- 

neys 
Faulty vision, 
Og ere rer ree 
ERLE DUNN a 5 55:5: ,6.8 0 005s.0 5.0.0.558 
Overweight—important 
Underweight—important .. 
Unclassified 





The above statement shows the 
percentages that 
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the various im- 
pairments are of 
the whole num- 
ber of employees 
examined. Many 
employees, o f 
course, show sev- 
eral combined 
impairments. Av- 
erage age, thirty. 
It is not the 
writer’s _—_inten- 
tion to try to 
alarm anyone 
unduly; so it is 
: worth while to 
point out that 
practically every- 
one in the group 


PREVENTABLE 
STAGE 


CURABLE 
DEFERABLE STAGE 








“HEALTH CHART” 
AN AVERAGE 100 MEN 


HERE IS A 


ago. With new and improved 
methods of analysis, it is now 
found that there is literally no- 
body without some physical im- 
pairment which is capable of cor- 
rection. 

One of the functions of the 
organization referred to, is taking 
charge of the health of all the 
employees of a business house for 
a lump sum payment made by the 
organization and not by the em- 
ployees. Several thousand young 
men employed by a number of the 
biggest banks, trust companies 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 


referred to prob- 
ably has years of 
useful _ activity 
ahead of him. The point is, that 
the tendencies indicated, and espe- 
cially those toward thickened ar- 
teries and kidney troubles, will al- 
most certainly mean death years 
sooner than is really necessary, if 
they are not corrected. Yet nearly 
all of these abnormal conditions 
are readily amenable to improve- 
ment with a little care in such 
matters as diet, exercise, elimi- 
nating bad habits, etc. The thou- 
sands of young men included in 
the foregoing table were each 
made the subject of a special re- 
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THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO NEEDLECRAFT 
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port by the examining physicians 
from the organization. Each man 
was shown his own record, and 
the doctor explained to him just 
what he should and should not do. 
The next time the examiners 
came around, a few weeks later, 
they noted a marked improvement. 
Those whose teeth or eyes were 
bad had been to the dentist or 
oculist (the examining organiza- 
tion does not actually treat cases 
of illness, but advises as to diet 
and regimen and confers with the 
patient’s own physician). Those 
over or under weight were trying 
to remedy their difficulty, and in 
general there was decided evi- 
dence of improvement in general 
health. While the examiners col- 
lect no figures on this aspect of 
the matter, the increase in qual- 
ity and quantity of work must be 
worth considering. Several hun- 
dred big corporations at any rate 
seem to think so, since about that 
number have recently instituted 
one form or another of periodical 
health inspections for their em- 
ployees. If it is logical for a busi- 
ness to take out insurance on the 
life of a valued employee, a now 
almost universal custom, why is 
it not better sense still to see to 
it that he doesn’t die, by having 
him overhauled for possible 
trouble every little while? 

As a matter of fact, the cash 
indemnf{ty paid by the life in- 
surance company when the em- 
ployee dies is hardly ever equiva- 
lent to the value of the man alive 
and working—and this is putting 
the matter on the coldest, most 
mercenary basis, and leaves out 
all the human side of the ques- 
tion, the man’s human value as a 
comrade to his fellow-workers, 
his value to himself which, meas- 
ured by the will-to-live in all of 
us, is certainly priceless, and per- 
haps greatest of all, his irreplac- 
able value as a husband and 
father. 

A few months before America 
entered the war, an automobile 
factory in Ohio was working at 
top speed trying to catch up with 
its'orders. The work of speed- 
ing up centered around one man, 
the production manager. Through 
his hands passed a great volume 
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of important detail. Then, at ten 
o’clock one morning while this 
man was hurrying through the 
assembling department he halted, 
wavered, and dropped dead. The 
autopsy showed Bright’s disease, 
which is incurable in its later 
stages, it is true, but can easily 
be detected when it is just be- 
ginning. If that man had gone to 
a doctor for a thorough physical 
examination (not the casual one 
most life insurance companies 
give to applicants) ten years ago, 
or even five years ago, he would 
almost certainly be alive to-day. 
Coming when it did, his death 
“broke the stride” of the factory, 
threw the work into confusion, 
and cost thousands of dollars’ 
worth of precious time before 
matters were reorganized. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT BY DOCTOR HAS 
WROUGHT IMPROVEMENT HERE 


The president of a big and effi- 
cient selling organization in New 
York walked into the general 
office one hot spring day and no- 
ticed the listless, half-asleep atti- 
tude of many of the workers. It 
occurred to him to “take stock” 
of the physical resources of his 
employees. A competent physician 
was called in to examine every 
soul in the place from office boy 
to general manager, not forgetting 
the president himself. Results 
were found about like those al- 
ready quoted from the banks and 
trust companies. This man had 
a heart murmur and didn’t know 
it; that one had secondary ane- 
mia; another showed beginnings 
of the dreaded arteriosclerosis. 

As a result, the physician now 
spends two hours every day in 
this institution, where a special 
office has been fitted up for him. 
Every member of the organiza- 
tion, including all salesmen who 
are close enough to the home office 
for an occasional visit, get a 
monthly physical examination 
without any charge to the indi- 
vidual. If the suggestions made 
by the doctor a month previous 
(all recorded in a filing system) 
have not been followed out, the 
“patient” hears about it in a hurry. 
On the desks of four men are 
(Continued on page r11r) 
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Temperament and the Copy Writer 


Observations of the Man Who Helped Build Ivory Soap Fame 


By J. M. Campbell 


“who isn’t so temperamental that 
he despises the actualities of merchan- 
dise distribution. He will take no 
chance in frankly and fully writing us 
all about himself—what he has done 
and what he hopes to do.” 

—Extract from a Help Wanted ad- 
vertisement in a recent issue of PRINT- 
ers’ INK. 


HE man who wrote this ad- 

vertisement came pretty close 
to putting his finger on the souls 
of those men who for want of a 
better name, are known as “copy 
writers.” 

Temperamental! What has he 
done? What does he hope to do? 

There you have it. 

Every capable copy writer I 
ever met was temperamental. The 
more capable he was, the more 
temperamental he was. Usually, 
also, the more capable he was, the 
more he tried to keep his temper- 
ament under control. And to the 
extent he succeeded in doing this, 
was he successful as a copy man. 

By the way, what is tempera- 
ment? The dictionary defines the 
word as “the physical and mental 
constitution peculiar to an indi- 
vidual.” 


Better re-read this definition. 
Note the words “physical,” “men- 
tal,” “constitution,” “peculiar, pica 
dividual.” Don’t they fit diay 


men? Eh? 

I am—or perhaps I should say, 
have been—a copy man. Like the 
majority of members of the craft, 
I have an exalted opinion of the 
importance of copy. I’ve met a 
lot of copy men and I have 
worked with a few. 

Let me tell you about some of 
them—not so much from the 
standpoint of what they have done 
as from that of what they hope 
to do. 

With few exceptions, they hate 
their work—yet they would not 
be happy in any other. They re- 
sent the confinement of it. They 
resent the fact that what they 
write must be passed upon by men 
“who don’t know a thing about 
advertising.” They resent the fact 


that they must conform, more or 
less strictly, to office hours. The 
hope that gives them comfort is 
that some day—some day—they 
can do pretty much what they 
please. A vision of a little house 
in the country, with a golf course 
not too far away, and a lake where 
bass are plentiful, is ever before 
their eyes. The fact that, per- 
haps, half a dozen copy men have 
made this dream a reality is proof 
that others can do likewise. 

You understand, of course, that 
copy men don’t say very much 
about their dreams. It is only 
when two or three of them are 
gathered together that they un- 
bosom themselves. But every real- 
ly capable advertising writer who 
is numbered among my acquaint- 
ances has these dreams. 


THESE MEN ARE—OR WERE— 
TEMPERAMENTAL 


I know one copy man—really, 
he is a wonder—who has gotten 
together a nice little fortune— 
that is, a nice little fortune for a 
copy man. He is within gun-shot 
of the figure he has set as 
“enough.” When he reaches it, he 
will chuck his job—at least, he 
says he will—and go to the South 
Sea Islands, buy a tiny yacht and 
devote the rest of his life to “liter- 
ature.” His dream is to do for 
that part of the world what Kip- 
ling did for India—bring it within 
the ken of the everyday man. He 


can do it. The question is, Will 
he? 
Another copy man whom I 


know was at one time so obsessed 
by a desire to “live his own life” 
that he went head over heels in 
debt to buy a farm. When I last 
saw him, the farm had been paid 
for but he still owed various 
friends various sums of money. 
He was not living on the farm, 
but in an apartment. Hadn’t seen 
his farm for months. Didn’t seem 
to be very much interested in it. 
But he had it. 

The copy man who has most 
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USE BUCKEYE Q\tRs 


Standard, Advertised, 


Trade-marked brands—they pay best 
because they are best. 


Buckeye Covers for Catalogues, 
Booklets, Folders and other Direct 
Advertising forms, are the most 
widely advertised, the most widely 
used and the most widely useful of 
all cover papers. 


American.-advertisers today are using 
more Buckeye Covers than they use 
of all other brands combined. 


The price is moderate. The quality, the 
result of advertising-built economy in man- 
ufacture and distribution, is best regardless 
of price for most purposes for which cever 
papers are suitable. 


“Proofs” will be sent free on request, by 
prepaid express. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CoO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
DEALERS IN ALL FRIRCIP AL CITIES 
Member: Paper Makers’ Advertising ub 
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nearly realized his dream—com- 
parative independence, life in the 
country in summer and a snug 
flat in town in winter—owes a 
large part of his good fortune to 
the fact that some years ago, he 
was forced to write copy for a 
certain account along lines which 
he disliked. “Disliked” is not 
the word that expresses his frame 
of mind. I will not go so far as 
to say that he was violently op- 
posed to the particular style of 
copy which he had been instructed 
to follow. But I will say that he 
brought no enthusiasm to the 
task. Yet, from the very first, it 
was evident that he “had it in 
him.” The campaign was a huge 
success and this man’s oddities of 
phraseology were recognized as an 
important factor in it. Now he 
has his reward. 

Elsewhere in this article, I have 
said that the more the capable 
copy man succeeds in controlling 
his temperament, the more suc- 
cessful he is—that is, successful 
from a money-earning point 
of view. The case of a man 
who for several years fell short 


of success because of unwill- 
ingness to control his temper- 
amental peculiarities occurs to 


me. Ability—he has a world of 
ability. Ingenuity—I know of no 
man who surpasses him in that 
respect. Imagination—he has it 
in abundance. Yet these assets 
have been minimized for the 
reason just mentioned. In re- 


cent years, however, he _ has 
adopted a policy which looks 
promising. When given a com- 


mission to write copy, he works 
out the problem in two ways— 
one way that suits himself and 
another which he knows will suit 
the advertiser. Usually he sub- 
mits both. Quite often he finds to 
his surprise that “his” way is ap- 
proved. 

Booze, of course, is responsible 
for the failure of many a good 
copy writer. But I do not think 
that the percentage of copy men 
who are unable, because of drink, 
to hold good jobs is higher than 
in other lines. The trouble with 
copy writers as a class seems to 
be that they are “temperamental.” 
In their defence, it is only fair 
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to say that if they were not tem- 
peramental, they could not be 
copy men. The hack writer who 
earns $25 a week and who regards 
$35 a week as wealth isn’t temper- 
amental. The $75-$150 a week 
men are temperamental—but they 
cover it up. They dream their 
dreams of independence—of a 
place in the country and all the 
rest of it, but they work while 
they dream. 





Buys Into “Engineering and 


Contracting” 
Lewis S. Louer has purchased half of 
the common stock of Engineering and 


Contracting, Sars thus becoming 
with Halbert P. Gillette joint owner of 
all the common stock. Mr. Louer will 


be business manager of the paper. He 
has been Western manager of Sweet’s 
Catalogue Service, and before that 
was Western manager for the Engineer- 
ing Record. He was also in the past 
advertising manager of Cassier’s Maga- 
gine. 





Fruit Growers Plan Cam- 


paign 

The California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc., comprising more than 
4,500 growers of the State, has appoint- 
ed the Honig-Cooper Company, San 
Francisco, as its a vertising agent. A 
trade-paper campaign is being prepared, 
to be followed later by consumer ad- 
vertising. 





Bolton with Royal Typewriter 
Co. 


Joseph R. Bolton has been supnipted 
advertising director of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., New York. For 
several months he has been with the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and before that 
was associated for five years each with 
Perry, Dame & Co. and the National 
Cloak & Suit Co. 





Will Represent ‘People’s 
Home Journal” 


Southgate, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Burnham & Morrill, 
Portland, Me., has been appointed a 
representative of the People’s Home 
Journal in the new England territory. 
He will make his headquarters in Bos- 
ton. 


a. Hf. 





Chicago Agency Changes 
Name 


The name of the Vanderhoof, Condict 
and Comrie Agency, of Chicago, has 
been_changed, for the sake of brevity, 
to Vanderhoof & Co. The personnel 
remains unchanged. 
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THE KIND OF BOYS WHO READ 
‘“THE AMERICAN BOyY”’ 


HE subscription price of THE AMERICAN Boy 

is $1.50 a year. Families that pay that much for 
a magazine for their boys are usually representative fami- 
lies in the community. The boys of such families are 
usually leaders in their neighborhood—the presidents and 
treasurers of the little social clubs—the captains of the 
teams—the most popular men at school—the fellows 
who stand out as leaders from their boyhood up, and 
whose opinions carry most weight. 


THE AMERICAN BOY is the world’s leading boys’ 
publication not alone because of its circulation and the 
higher quality of its stories and advertising, but because 
its own leadership is but the summing up of the indi- 
vidual leadership. of its readers. 

More than 225,000 boys take THE AMERICAN 
Boy and nearly 500,000 read it. Their average age is 
15% to 16 years and more than 100,000 of them are 
between the ages of 16 and 20. 

They are present buyers. ‘They are future buyers. 
They are good friends for you to cultivate. 

We shall gladly send you the most recent issue of 
THE AMERICAN BOY on request. 


TheAmericanBy 


“‘Where There's A Boy, There's A Family” 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


cacraaw orrice J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. yesrenn ovries 
mew voRs city, NEW YoRt DETROIT, MICHIGAN CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 
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is worth more 
‘| than a million 
words OP the 
picture is right” 
From speech votre Arthur Brisbane 


ADVERTISING CLUB 
New York City 


Feb. 314 1916 Tt 













The Bilicides Association of esate q 


New York Studios Chicago Studios ; Detroit Studios 
23 East 26th St. 229 So, State St. 1207 Kresge Bldg. 
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No More Borrowing 


“Find enclosed $1 for a 
subscription to The Farm 
Journal for Sam Dixon. 
I have been six years try- 
ing to get him to send for 
it and quit borrowing my 


Paper.” 
—C. E. Granger 
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How “Toy Clothes” Helped Build a 
National Market for Girls’ Dresses. 


Cadillac Garment Manufacturing Company Uses--Doll Dresses as 
Entering Wedge in National Advertising , 















INCE the success of national Instead of paving the way for 

advertisers like Hart, Schaf- the advertising. of: children’s” 
ner & Marx, Kuppenheimer, the dresses, this condition in the trade 
Royal Tailors, and others in the had really made“neW problems. 
men’s clothing field, and the Na- It is true it had weaned many 
tional Cloak & Suit Company and mothers away from making 
other similar successes in the ad- dresses, except the party dresses 
vertising of women’s dresses, few and other garments requiring 
advertising men have doubted the more quality. But it had given 





siderable work of making the much more than most of them are 
dresses for her little girl or girls. given credit for. Girls, as it was 
But at the price at which such found early in the Cadillac Com- 
dresses had to be sold, the prob- _pany’s experience, had ideas about 
lem was not really solved, for dresses. They wanted the style 
while the dresses might becheaper of grown-up dresses, and they 
than the material and the time wanted the quality also. 
required to make them, from the Department stores, selling on 
= viewpoint of the mother, they did _ price, were not ready for the na- 
not possess the same quality. tionally advertised quality. dress, 
Often they were so poorly put for they had been pushing, as is 
together, in the great rush to the department store custom, 
make them cheap, that they did largely on a price basis, and these 
not stand up in use. new dresses weren’t price dresses, 
; 17 


= power of national advertising for .an impression that ready-made 
a adult clothing. dresses were poorly-made dresses. 
= But in the children’s dress field, It is becoming a pretty well- 
= the doubt has not been so fast in known fact that every cent added 
= evaporating. So when the Cadil- to the manufacturing cost of an 
= lac Garment Manufacturing Com- article, adds two or three cents 
= pany began advertising such cloth- to the retail price, because a re- 
4 ing nationally only two years ago tail price must be fixed to allow a 
= it wasn’t crowded much. Failure profit for each of the channels 
s was liberally predicted and other which handle the item, from the 
= manufacturers instead of swarm- manufacturer down to the re- 
= ing into the magazines, sat back _ tailer. 

= and waited for Cadillac to “quit.” So it is becoming clear to most 
= But from the first the idea took people that an article like a girl’s 
S hold and business began to climb. _ stylish dress, taking that as an in- 
= There were problems galore, how- stance, really cannot be made 
= ever, and the advertising was not enough cheaper in quantities by a 
= a solution of all of them. factory to keep its retail price 
= Since the settlement of this anything near the cost of the ma- 
= country mothers have been mak- _ terial required to make an equally 
= ing dresses for the girls. In at- handsome dress at home—except 
= tacking this tendency in a promis- possibly by a heavily stocked fac- 
= ing field; many manufacturers be- tory on a rising dry-goods market. 
= gan making low-priced dresses in Another problem which had 
= an effort to make such clothing arisen was the fashion plate and 
= look cheaper made up than the the nationally advertised garments 
= re required to make it. They for women. 

= appealed to some extent also to : , . 

= the willingness of the modern ee ee Seen meee” 
= busy mother to escape the con- Children think; and they think 
= 

= 

= 
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for it had been found that it was 
not the best policy to advertise a 
low-quality dress. In advertising, 
it is necessary, first, to have an 
article that will give service, that 
will stand up in use and prove 
satisfactory. A cheap. dress 
wouldn’t do that. Advertising 
such a dress probably would have 
been unprofitable in the end. 
This outline, does not of course 
give all of the problems nor out- 
line any one of them fully, but 
what has been outlined will give 





GIRLS! Geta 
CadillacDress 
for Dolly! 


25c 


AKE your doll a 
M queen among dolls: 

Dress her in Cadil- 
lac Style. Get her a 
Cadillac Doll Dress 12% 
inches long with all the 
latest style-touches found 
in the famous 


Cadillac Dresses 


for GIRLS and JUNIORS 

You can get 

the Doll Dress FREE 
By purchasing a Cadillac 
Dress from your dealer 
and mailing us theprinted 
label in the neckband, 
we'll send you a Cadillac 
Doll Dress free. 
med Or, send 26 cents in 
; gtampsor coin and get the 

Doll's Dress, together with 
* our beautiful Style Book. 

rettiest, smart- 
Godillec Dresses Dresses eat and best —, one 
procurable. Every dress embodies t 

wee It styling, ‘newest fabric and ony uisite mene 
manship. There’ s acharm to Cadillac — that 
every judge of value recognizes immediate! 
Leading stores everywhere sell Cadillac cae. 
Write u: us for the name of dealer nearest you and 


Get our Illustrated 1917 Catalog FREE. 
CADILLAC GARMENT MFG. CO. 


10 Hancock Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


mm, oat 
Stolk Price $6 80) 











ITLL SE BONE EE CE LAT ATE IT TTS 
CURRENT COPY PLAYING UP THE DOLL’S 
DRESS 


the average advertising man the 
general nature of the problem 
picked out for this national ad- 
vertising campaign. The prob- 
lems, while different from those 
in some other lines, are really dif- 
ferent only in detail and not in 
principle, and there should be in 
the Cadillac Company’s experience 
some thought of value in many 
other industries. 

From the beginning of this com- 
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pany’s national advertising the ap 
peal has been to the little girl her 
self. (The company had beer 
making children’s drésses for ter 
years before advertising was 
adopted.) Of course the mother 
has never been neglected and 
much of the talk to the girls has 
been indirectly aimed at the “pur- 
chasing agent” of the home. It is 
one of the big facts in this cam- 
paign, though, that it is the miss 
herself who really initiates a big 
proportion of the orders. 

That was one of the factors 
which led to the featuring of doll 
dresses in nearly all of the com- 
pany’s national copy. 

The doll dress idea was hit up- 
on at the beginning of the adver- 
tising campaign, as an entering 
wedge into the home. 

The company had found itself 
with great quantities of scrap, 
trimmings and cuttings from the 
larger dresses, worth very little 
through the ordinary scrap chan- 
nels. It was found that these tiny 
pieces, endless in sizes and shapes, 
could be worked into tiny doll 
dresses at a cost which would al- 
low an even break at a retail price 
of around 25 cents. It was not 
desired to make a profit on this 
end of the business, but it was 
figured that if this nearly worth- 
less scrap could be made to pay 
its way as a big advertising fea- 
ture it would become a rich little 
gold mine. 

At first the company prepared 
its own advertising copy, and the 
doll dress idea, though played up, 
was not the important feature in 
the early copy that it later became 
when an advertising agency added 
its broad experience to that of 
the company’s own men and put 
the merchandising policy on the 
doll dress idea. 

Two whole advertisements in 
the national campaign this fall are 
given up almost entirely to the 
doll dress. The illustration, how- 
ever, is a_real-for-sure dress, 
and under the illustration—always 
showing a handsome dress on a 
handsome little girl—is given a 
brief description of the dress and 
the retail price, 
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“A Real Cadillac Dress for 
Dolly! 25 Cents,” said the head- 
line in one piece of national copy. 

“Girls! dress your dolls in the 
newest style. A miniature Cadil- 
lac Dress twelve inches long and 
styled exactly like the newest 
Cadillac Dresses for girls, will 
be mailed you absolutely free if 
you purchase a Cadillac Dress 
from your local dealer. Mail us 
the label you'll find in the neck- 
band and we'll send you the Doll’s 
Dress Free. 

“Or send instead 25 cents in 
stamps or coin and get the Doll’s 
Dress, together with our beautiful 
new Style Book.” 

There are several features in 
this copy that will interest the ad- 
vertising man: First, Cadillac 
dresses are played up in the doll 
dress headline, and.in the copy. 
No little girl, or mother either, 
can read that doll dress copy with- 
out getting a pretty good impres- 


sion of Cadillac dresses for girls. 


bigger than dolls. The copy con- 
notes quality for the dresses and 
keeps them a strong feature even 
in the toy dress copy. 

Another feature of the copy is 
the pull on the little girl for style 
in her clothes. 

Note this headline and first 
paragraph of copy: 

“A Stunning Cadillac Dress for 
Your Doll, 25 Cents. An adorable 
doll dress twelve inches long with 
all the charm and chic, the style 
and quality of the famous Cadil- 
lac Dresses for girls and juniors.” 

As a little mother of dolls she 
is taught to dress her kiddies in 
style—and the same arguments 
apply to herself from her own 
and her mother’s point of view. 

This thought is kept in mind 
throughout the copy. The adver- 
tising features doll dresses, but 
they are featured only as a means 
of ready entrance to the home. 

All of this advertising has two 
pulling angles—a doll dress free 
when you buy a Cadillac dress, 
and a doll dress for the very 
small sum of 25 cents. 

It has been found that the ad- 
vertising brings actual orders, 
both direct and to dealers, and 
also brings valuable inquiries 








(doll dress orders) from a class 
not yet ready to buy the dresses. 
These tiny orders, just about pay- 
ing their way, serve as an enter- 
ing wedge. 

To each home which orders a 
doll dress is sent also the style 
book and the name of a local 
dealer handling Cadillac dresses. 
Where there was no satisfactory 
local dealer lined up, the inquiry, 
or the order is made to lend a 
hand in lining up the dealer de- 
sired. 

Along with the inquiry, or the 
order, when sent to a new dealer, 
goes a copy of the style book and 
a letter. The letter drives for a 
trial order by mail, but offers to 
have a salesman call with a com- 
plete line if the dealer prefers 
that method. 

The price booklet sent to the 
dealer is the same as that sent to 
the inquirer from the home, ex- 
cept the price list is different; one 
list printed in green contains the 
dealer’s prices, and is never sent 
to the customer. The customers’ 
price list, or retail prices, are 
printed in red on a similar sheet, 
and is pasted into the front of 
the book. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORE HIGHLY RE- 
GARDED 


One feature in the company’s 
merchandising plan which should 
be of interest to advertising and 
sales executives in almost any line 
of business, is the importance of 
the neighborhood store. 

The big department stores all 
too often want the factory label 
replaced with their own labels— 
though the Cadillac policy stands 
firm against this—while the neigh- 
borhood store, buying fewer 
dresses at a time, does not ask 
for private labels. These neigh- 
borhood stores, which are spread- 
ing throughout the residence and 
neighborhood business sections in 
all large cities, are a much bigger 
and better market than some man- 
ufacturers seem to think, accord- 
ing to J. G. Maher, secretary and 
general manager of the company. 

People, Mr. Maher says, are be- 
ginning to understand that these 
neighborhood stores do not really 
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charge more on the average, that 
they give nearly instantaneous 
service, and that they now are 
showing up-to-the-minute goods, 

With these ideas up-front in 
the consideration, the Cadillac or- 
ganization has been pushing for 
the trade of these smaller stores, 
and has been able to show many 
of them that the national adver- 
tising the company is doing is of 
especial value to them in their 
fight with the big stores. 

Of course, it is not the policy 
of the company to antagonize the 
big stores, nor to refuse to sell 
to them. Even when the store 
demands a private label, the com- 
pany stands pat on its policy only 
in refusing to take off its own 
label and put on the private one. 
If the store, in the face of all the 
arguments the company can make 
in support of the value put into 
the goods by the advertised name, 
wants to remove the labels and 
put on its own labels, the factory 
has not found it practical to fight 
the idea further. The company, 
though, refuses to take off its 
labels, or to leave them off. If 
any changes are made in labels 
the store makes them. 

A further word on the han- 
dling of the orders for toy dresses 
may be of interest to advertising 
men. It has already been shown 
how the company refers the cus- 
tomer to the dealer. The letter to 
the customer carries out the idea 
of the advertising. It is written 
so that either the girl—for the 
dresses range in sizes up to 15- 
year-old—or the mother may read 
it with equal point. 

“Your letter ordering a Cadil- 
lac doll’s dress,” says the circular 
letter, “has been received and 
dolly’s dress is being sent to you 
to-day. 

“You will be interested, we 
know, in learning more about 
Cadillac Dresses for girls. 

“There is no reason why chil- 
dren’s dresses should not be as 
stylish and as carefully made as 
are dresses for grown ups. . id 

Advantage also is taken in the 
advertising of the present market 
prices of dress goods. 
“Materials are higher than ever 
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We foresaw 
and we 


—to you, not to us. 
the scarcity of goods 
bought far ahead. 

“Thousands of mothers now 
realize that it’s cheaper to them- 
selves and infinitely more satisfac- 
tory to the girls, to buy Cadillac 
Dresses for their daughters than 
to make them at home.” 

Advertising children’s dresses is 
very unlike advertising auto- 
mobiles, or gray iron castings, but 
most any advertising man can get 
inspiration to dig for basic prin- 
ciples from an outline of a cam- 
paign like this,’ and _ principles 
don’t vary from corkscrews to 
steam engines. 


Promoted to Store Manage- 
ment for a Week 


Stores of the Woolworth chain re- 
cently held an “assistant-manager’s 
week,” in which the assistant manager 
was promoted temporarily to store man- 
ager and the latter was placed under 
him as assistant. The man in charge 
for the week had full authority to put 
in practice any of the ideas for store 
betterment and increased sales that he 
believed would work for the company’s 
profit. He could, moreover, let the 
sales people know that he had been 
made manager for the time being, and 
urge them to make special efforts in 
selling, in order that he might make a 
good showing. 

It is said that the innovation resulted 
in some especially good records. 


“Tribune” ‘Transfers 


Pancoast 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, of the foreign 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been transferred to the 
New York office to succeed Harry G. 
Glatz, who has resigned to join the 
Butterick Publishing Company. Mr. 
Pancoast will have charge of the New 
England territory. 


Chicago 


A New Advertiser of Drinking 
Cups 


The_ Individual Drinking Cup Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, is advertising in 
newspapers of the Middle West, using 
good sized space. It is planned to enter 
other territory with the advertising later 
on. The agency of Clarkson A. Collins, 
Jr., New 


account. 


York, is in charge of the 


Represents ‘‘Physical Culture” 
in New England 


Physical Culture has appointed Metz 
B. Hayes, Boston, its New England rep- 
resentative. 
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Engineers Are CLOSE 


Readers of Advertising in 
Engineering Publications 
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The chief executive of a great engineering 
concern, speaking of one of the McGraw-Hill 
papers said: “If I cannot always find time 
to read the editorial ard news matter I have 
my secretary read it and clip anything he 
thinks I should see, but I always look through 
the advertising pages myself.” 

Some time ago a firm of architectural en- 
gineers opened correspondence with an ad- 
vertiser of a certain building system which 
was being exploited through the then En- 
gineering News and Engineering Record (now 
the Engineering News-Record) by saying: 
“We have been interested in your articles in 
the engineering papers.” 

The “articles” to which they referred were 
advertisements. The data had been published 
in the advertising pages only. 

Engineers are practical business men. They 
need the practical inspiration and data pro- 
vided by the advertising in engineering publi- 
cations. They know they need it. They look . 
for it. And they find it in the 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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8 Smith 
Cleveland  [ 


The advertiser who has 
the habit of “‘switching his 
account”’ is a liability 
rather than an asset to any 
advertising agency. 

He can never secure, the 
same consistent service and 
profitable result as that ad- 
vertiser who takes pains to 
choose the agency best fitted 
toserve him, and then sticks 
to that agency. 
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Advertising in 
rectory reaches 


ness in the Greater City. 


This indispens 


That it brings 
that 


80% OF ALL NEW YORK CITY TEL- 


EPHONE 


ERS RENEW, ISSUE AFTER ISSUE. 


May we talk w 
York City Telephone Directory? 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Directory Advertising Department 


15 Dey Street 


“Directory Advertise” 


able part of New York City’s tele- 
phone system places the advertiser’s name, his prod- 
uct, his business, before a class of buyers of recog- 
nized purchasing power. 

















the New York City Telephone Di- 
almost every home and place of busi- 


results may be judged from the fact 


DIRECTORY ADVERTIS- 


ith you about advertising in the New 
GEE. 
\) 
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New York City 


Telephone—Cortlavdt 12,000 
































The Coming Market in Britain 


American Goods Will Be Needed After the War—The British Retailer 
and His Peculiarities—Pitfalls for the Advertiser to Avoid 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK. 


HETHER the war ends 

next month or so, or 
whether the German manages to 
stick it out over another winter, 
oné thing is certain: the moment 
it stops there will be a big de- 
mand for American goods in 
Great Britain. 

In a sort of way, it will be like 
the situation in the South after 
the American Civil War. An 
enormous variety of articles 
which everyone wants have been 
difficult to get, if not unobtain- 
able, and certainly not produced 
up to what the demand would 
normally have been. The position 
is not felt so acutely now as it 
will be after the war, because peo- 
ple are willingly refraining from 
the expenditure of money on 
things that they can go without. 
But the supply of goods unbought 
is nothing like large enough to 
fill orders as soon as peace is 
signed. 

Take one example. ‘Fitted suit- 
cases are a drug in the market 
just now, and they are not being 
made, because leather and other 
materials are wanted for more 
important purposes. And trifling 
details are missing. I broke the 
glass tooth-brush tube in mine. A 
dozen different merchants all told 
the same story. Cut glass was 
not to be had at any price. 

Take clothes, again. It is fash- 
ionable to be unfashionable. Peo- 
ple are making their old clothes 
do. The same, to a great extent, 
is true of shoes. And it is true 
of practically everything that a 
woman or a man—especially a 
man—can get along without; true 
of table linen, cutlery, plate, car- 
pets and porcelain. The full sup- 
ply of goods that will be called 
for when the armistice comes and 
peace is in sight does not exist, 
and in many trades the machinery 
for making them is not in exist- 


ence. 


It has been altered to make 


something needed by the War Of- 
fice. 

Not only the superfluous, but the 
semi-superfluous will be demand- 
ed. And when some hundreds of 
thousands of officers and some 
millions of other soldiers come 
home, lacking the ordinary sup- 
plies of civil life, you can see that 
there is going to be a market 
which we cannot handle for our- 
selves. We shall need the goods, 
and need them in a hurry. There 
will be actual hardship if the 
goods are not here. Other sources 
will be closed. France is in just 
the same box as we are, and Ger- 
many is worse; besides, it will 
be impossible to sell ,anything 
German—especially to men who 
have been prisoners in Germany. 


AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS CALLED 
FOR 


Because no man can say when 
the hour will strike, it behooves 
America to be prepared. In view 
of this, it may be useful to state a 
few facts about this market—its 
peculiarities, its nomenclature, its 
business ideas, its prejudices, its 
pitfalls, its advertising methods. 

First of all, though the British 
retailer has plenty of shrewdness, 
he is not nearly so enterprising or 
so broad-minded as his cousin in 
the United States. He is suspi- 
cious, especially of any merchan- 
dising plan which looks like giv- 
ing him advantages for nothing. 
He asks whether there isn’t a 
darky in the woodpile—or the 
English for that. He will not or- 
der from catalogues. He says: 
“Show me.” He requires a lot of 
persuasion before he will buy in 
advance of demand. He is learn- 
ing that consumer advertisements 
do create demand; but he is not 
learning it very quickly. He 
would be very, slow to order 
goods for shipment from New 
York. The stock should be in 
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Britain and the bills payable 
there. He will not take chances 
on goods not being up to sample, 
when he will have had to obligate 
himself by draft before seeing 
them. Either there must be a 
branch in the British Isles or an 
agency must be arranged. 

A good many American articles 
have a sale across the water, 
though they are not advertised. 
The line of Colgate & Company 
was quite well introduced some 
years before Colgate’s tooth paste 
and shaving soaps were adver- 
tised at all. The demand doubt- 
less began in stores where Ameri- 
cans were in the habit of buying. 
But it was worked up by the Lon- 
don agent. Colgate & Company 
had one of the best of British 
agencies to introduce their goods. 
Anything widely advertised in 
America, if it is not in the list of 
prohibited imports, is even now 
generally obtainable at Selfridge’s 
or, if it is in the drug and per- 
fumery line, at any of the Hep- 
pell chain of drug stores—called 
“chemists’ shops.” Travelling 
Americans have done good mis- 
sionary work for American 
houses. 

Someone said of Chaucer that 
he was a good poet, but a raw 
speller. The British shopkeeper 
is a good payer, but a raw buyer. 
Ordinarily he does not buy any- 
thing he is not sure he can make 
a profit on, and pay for. Credit 
systems as you know them do not 
exist. There are inquiry bureaus, 
which will tell you whether a 
man has ever been bankrupt or is 
habitually sued for his bills; those 
inquiries reveal the dead-beats, 
who are not numerous. But the 
usual plan with a new account is 
to ask the buyer to name a couple 
of wholesalers who supply him, 
and then ask them whether he is 
a payer. 

Credits are more elastic than in 
America or in France. Mer- 
chants do not customarily give a 
note. They pay when the date 
comes—or a little after. In many 
trades the thing is regularized by 
a scale’ of discounts. If he slips 
the date a man loses a half per 
cent. Each trade has its own 
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ways, and anyone who comes in 
will save a lot of trouble by find- 
ing out what they are, and con- 
forming to them. Retailers are 
seldom drawn on through the 
banks; never unless they first au- 
thorize it. A large purchase may 
be thus secured; and when a 
merchant is in difficulties the 
house will sometimes help him, 
when money is due, by drawing 
on him for the amount at two or 
three months, very often without 
charging any interest. In general 
retail trade, these are about the 
only sort of notes that are used 
—and of the second kind not 
many. The relative lack of en- 
terprise shown by British mer- 
chants has its correlative in the 
general stability of their credit. 
When a man fails it is usually 
through some extraneous misfor- 
tune or folly—not because of 
reckless buying. Yet, the British 
merchant is a good payer. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF ADVERTISING 


Good advertising sells the goods 
here, but it must be the British 
sort of advertising. Let me put 
another maxim in italics. Ameri- 
can advertisements, as they stand, 
will not do for this country. They 
must be edited to suit the people. 
On the face of it, your advertis- 
ing looks better than ours. But 
in thirty-five years’ experience, 
chiefly in selling American goods 
in Great Britain, I have never 
known unedited American adver- 
tising to succeed. 

It is not a question of language, 
though there are pitfalls. It is 
a question of tone. What com- 
mands confidence in the United 
States only excites suspicion here. 
English advertising does not look 
very clever to Americans. That 
is precisely the point. If an ad- 
vertisement looks too clever, 
British people do not like it. An 
advertiser who seems clever may 
be too clever for the reader. We 
are a profoundly suspicious peo- 
ple. Americans are the most cred- 
ulous in the world. That is the 
basic difference. 

There are just a few words that 
are different, too. For instance, 
“crackers” mean fireworks here; 
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the English for your crackers is 
“biscuits.” Shoes are “boots”; 
“shoes” mean low shoes. Tires 
are (incorrectly) spelled with a 
“y.” “Gun” means a rifle or fowl- 
ing-piece, never a pistol; but I 
fancy “gun” for revolver or au- 
tomatic is only slang in America. 
“Candy” only means crystallized 
rock-sugar; our general word is 
“sweet.” And so on. I cannot 
write a dictionary. 

But there is one much more im- 
portant thing. Never say “Eng- 
lish” in print if you can help it, 
except when deliberately distin- 
guishing. Otherwise you will get 
angry letters from stern and wild 
Caledonians. All the Scotch are 
extremely sensitive about it. I 
know a very sane and cultivated 
one, whose speech is a joy to hear 
—he says “dinna” and “the noo,” 
and “foreby” and all the things 
that people in Scott’s novels say. 
But when I published an essay 
on the importance of good Eng- 
lish in advertising, he wrote to 
ask me what was the matter with 
good British. A Scotchman is not 


uneducated because he _ talks 
Scotch; it is a living language, 
and he can write and speak Eng- 
lish if he likes. But he hates to 
be included in the generic term 
“English.” No one can afford 
to neglect the Scotch. They are 
good buyers of anything worth 
while, and (contrary to proverbial 
ideas) are distinctly liberal in 
business. They believe in getting 
money’s worth; but once assured 
of that, they will let go of the 
money without reluctance. 

Anyone who thinks of entering 
this market should get into touch 
with someone here who knows its 
peculiarities. A great deal of 
waste can be cut out by this, and 
delays prevented. And he should 
do it now. 





To Manage Advertising of 
Mitchell Autos 


_ Frank A. Keep will become advertis- 
ing manager of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
Inc., Racine, Wis., on September 15th. 
For three years Mr. Kapp has been 
in the + iy ag egy of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Congressional Ignorance About Ad- 
vertising Again Exhibited 


Novel Views Are Advanced When Our Statesmen Begin to Guess About 
the Publishing Business—Senator Hardwick on the Iniquity 
of Business Papers 


HE United States Senate has 

recently been discussing the 
question of an increase in the 
second-class postage rates, as our 
readers know; and, as is usual in 
the circumstances, some startling 
information—as well as misinfor- 
mation—has been promulgated in 
the course of the discussion. On 
August 28 and 29, Senator Hard- 
wick, of Georgia, spoke at some 
length on the question, and some 
of what he said will be of interest 
to advertising men as reflecting 
the point of view of one senator, 
at any rate, toward the publish- 
ing business. 

Senator Hardwick first pointed 
out that since 1885 the magazines 
of this country have undergone a 
remarkable development as to ad- 
vertising. He quoted a table 
showing that the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in its issue of January 
1, 1874, had only one and one- 
half columns of advertising, as 
against 324 columns April 14, 
1917; the Youth’s Companion has 
increased from four columns, 
January 7, 1875, to twenty col- 
umns in April, 1917; Harper's 
Magazine carried only forty-eight 
columns in an issue of 1875, and 
had 238 columns in April, 1917; 
and so on. In fact, as Senator 
Hardwick solemnly avers, “The 
remarkable development of Amer- 
ican business has been re- 
flected in the newspaper and mag- 
azine world, and to-day many of 
these periodicals are nothing in 
the world but business enter- 
prises, or largely so.” He then 
adds: 

“T have on my desk a number 
of specimens illustrating that de- 
velopment. Here is the Dry 
Goods Economist, one of the last 
issues, a journal of the dry-goods 
trade, published in New York, 
entered as second-class mailing 
matter. It is nothing in the world 


but advertising, pictures, all sorts 
of fancy-looking things, every- 
thing in the world except infor- 
mation, unless you count informa- 
tion about how to spend your 
money on dry goods and styles as 
important information. So I 
might go through the category of 
all these trade journals, and to 
some extent most of the farm 
journals as well, and also most of 
the journals that represent almost 
every specialized line of industry 
and business, and the same thing 
is true. In instance after 
instance this stuff that goes 
through the mails is a large per 
cent advertisements.” 


CHANCE FOR AN IMPROVEMENT 
HERE 


Incidentally, Senator Hardwick 
then proceeded to give the pro- 
portion of advertising to reading 
matter in a number of well- 
known magazines, giving percent- 
ages which are calculated to make 
the advertising managers of the 
periodicals honored with his at- 
tention froth at the mouth be- 
cause of this absurd inaccuracy. 
Thus he says the Ladies’ Home 
Journal (“I believe that is the 
smallest of all”) has only 8.6 per 
cent of its space devoted to ad- 
vertising. The American Maga- 
zine, however, he credits in the 
next breath with only 8.4 per cent 
of advertising. The Literary Di- 
gest, according to the senator, has 
12.8 per cent of advertising, and 
Collier's Weekly 15.9 per cent! 

In the course of the debate, 
Senator Jones, of New Mexico, 
explained to Senator Hardwick 
the theory that the great increase 
in first-class mail resulting from 
the advertisements published in 
periodicals is more than sufficient 
to meet the loss sustained in carry- 
ing the second-class mail, a loss 
which, according to the advocates 
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Bob Danby, of Judge, dropped into my office on the morning of 
August 29th, the same day that President Wilson gave out his re- 
ply to the Pope’s Peace Plan, and said: 


“Con” (Bob said this, not the Pope), “write me an ad for Joe Hop- 
kins’ little paper.” 

“What paper’s that?” said I. 

“Why, you know, Printers’ Ink,” said Bob. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “I remember now.” 


“Make it short and snappy like the President’s Peace reply,” said 
Bob. 


“T’ll condense the President’s reply into twenty-three words. Will 
that be snappy enough?” said I. 


“Shoot!” .said Bob, handing me an Owl cigar. 
“This is it,” said I, handing him the following: 


‘ 





DE 


When the Kaiser GERM is 
removed from GERMany, we 
will talk peace. 

We will only deal with the 
MANY of gerMANY—the 
people. | 














“How will this advertise Judge,” said Bob. 
“Why it will show that you have all the best stuff in the world 
condensed in your paper,” said I. 


“Well, I’ll try it,” said Bob, grabbing up his portfolio of Judge 
samples and beating it for the stock yards. 


J udége 


The Happy Medium 
Boston New York Chicago 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper | 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental-Commercial Nat’! Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia © Milwaukee _ Detroit 








































































»f increased postage, amounts to 
vetween seven and eight cents a 
»ound, but which Senator Weeks, 
»f Massachusetts, declares is not 
nore than between three and four 
cents a pound. Senator Hardwick 
10wever, believes there is no con- 
slusion to be drawn from the fact 
chat prior to the granting of the 
oresent second-class rate the pos- 
tal deficit was greater than it has 
yeen since. “I think those two 
things are related,” he remarked, 
‘just about as much as the fact 
that we are alive to-day and if 
we look out toward the moon can 
see what we commonly term ‘the 
man in the moon.’ I do not think 
there is the slightest relation be- 
tween the two.” 

Senator Jones made a mild- 
mannered defense of advertising 
at this point which is interesting. 
“It has been argued,” he said, 
“that advertisements going all 
over the country carry very im- 
portant information and to a very 
great extent serve the. same pur- 
pose as reading matter; that they 
tend to unify the country in the 
use of the same costumes, the 
same kind of clothing; that they 
give to the whole country infor- 
mation as to any new industrial 
device that may be put upon the 
market; and that advertisements 
themselves are largely education- 
al and serve a very substantial 
purpose in unifying the country, 
letting all the people know what 
is going on in the rest of the 
couitry, and giving the people 
throughout the country the ad- 
vantage of anything new that may 
be put upon the market.” 

Senator Hardwick condemned 
the idea as “interesting if not 
wholly accurate. Of course trade 
and commerce and profit tend to 
unify the country and to bring 
the sections together, but the 
trading and profiting ought not to 
be transacted at the expense of 
the government, nor out of the 
public treasury. When it gets 
lown to that basis it is just as 
well for trade to pay its own way. 
Of course, it might be educational 
in a very far-fetched way if the 
Senator would come down my 
way, for him to engage in a few 
horse trades; he would certainly 
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learn something; and I presume 
if I went west and bought a few 
mines I likewise would learn 
something. All these things may 
be educational in a very indirect 
way, but it is not a way that is di- 
rect enough to warrant the pay- 
ment for them out of the public 
treasury, in my judgment.” 

A moment later Senator Page 
inquired: “Is the Senator quite 
certain that all of these advertise- 
ments do not tend to stimulate 
and produce a very vast com- 
merce throughout the entire coun- 
thes: Is there not possibly 
an indirect benefit coming to the 
people, to the public, that more 
than offsets the loss sustained?” 

Mr. Harpwick: “Oh, no. If 
you say that class of mail matter 
should be carried by the govern- 
ment at such a tremendous loss 
because it stimulates trade, why 
should we not pay a part of the 
freight bills of the country be- 
cause the people profit by trading 
with each other and indirectly the 
government is strengthened?” 

There is a touch of bitterness 
in the Senator’s assertion that for 
the newspaper publishers who 
have attacked his attitude in their 
columns he has “nothing but the 
supremest contempt and disdain. 
Most of them who are not corrupt 
are worse. . The time has 
come when public men are no 
longer to be intimidated or bull- 
dozed by these publishers. The 
time has come, the hour has 
struck, when the people of the 
United States must know the 
truth, these arrogant: people are 
common grafters. With an arro- 
gance that shames a democracy 
they assume to control men, to 
make and unmake administrations 
and cabinets, to exercise all sorts 
of despotic and arbitrary power 

. people begin to wonder... . 
whether they are not, with a few 
honorable and notable exceptions, 
all tarred with the same stick, all 
fed from the same crib, all paid 
by the same master.” 

Senator Hardwick is not alone 
in his optimism regarding the 
profits which are derived from 
advertising. The other day Sen- 
ator McKellar declared on the 
floor of the Senate that “the 
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greater part of the magazines, of 
the trade journals, and practically 
all the other journals is filled with 
advertising matter that pays al- 
most beyond the power of the hu- 
man understanding to grasp.” 
And it was Senator McCumber 
who invented the happy theory, a 
few days ago, that “while one ot 
these journals might receive $10 
for one-pound weight of advertis- 
ing, the larger journals would re- 
ceive $10,000 for a pound weight 
of such advertising.” 


Advertising Affiliation to Meet 

The Advertising Affiliation, which is 
composed of the Cleveland, Canton, 
Buffalo, Syracuse and’ Rochester ad- 
vertising clubs, will hold its fall con- 
vention at Rochester October 26 and 
27. Sales management, advertising to 
salesmen, circular letter advertising, 
color and illustrations, vigilance work 
and the functions of an advertising club 
are among the topics that will be dis- 
cussed. Ralph Barstow is in charge of 
the programme. 


Toronto Lithographers 


= “ 
Combine 

Rolph & Clark, Ltd., and Stone, Ltd., 
Toronto, lithograph companies, have ‘ef- 
fected a $3,000,000 merger and the 
combination will be known in the future 
as Rolph, Clark, Stone, Ltd. The of- 
ficers are William Stone, president; F. 
A. Rolph, vice-president and managing 
director, and 3 W. Stone, general 
manager and secretary. 


Leaves Agency Copy Staff 

H. Parker Lowell has resigned from 
the copy staff of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company of Chicago to become adver- 
tising manager of e M. O’Neil Com- 
any, an Akron, Ohio, department store. 
Te succeeds W. H. Corcoran, who has 
been promoted to the office of merchan- 
dise manager. 


Baumgartner Leaves the 


B. & O. 


J. Hamilton Baumgartner, of the ad- 
vertising department of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, has resigned to become 
assistant to President S. Davies War- 


field, of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities. 


Joins Martin V. Kelley Co. 


Guy Patton has become associated 
with The Martin V. Kelley Company 
of New York and Toledo, to engage in 
special research work. 


Emery Adds to List 


W. R. Emery, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Western representative of the 
Nation and the Nautical Gazette. 

_ The Nautical Gazette has been made 
into a weekly instead of a semi-monthly. 
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Cleveland “Leader” Brings 
$750,000 


The price paid by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for the Cleveland Leader, ac- 
cording to William P. Leech, vice-pres 
dent of the latter publication, wa; 
$750,000." The sale included the goo‘ 
will and subscription list of the six- 
day issue. Under the sale agreemen 
the Cleveland Company, which controls 
four paper mills, will furnish the Plai: 
Dealer 66 tons of news print eaci 
week up to December 31, at $2.95 pe 
hundred. 


R. T. Walsh Leaves Briscoe 


Robert T. Walsh has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Briscoe Moto 
Corporation of Jackson, Mich., and has 
become associated with the Robert Smit! 
Printing Company, of Lansing, Mich 
He was formerly advertising manage: 
of the Maxwell Motor Corporation, of 
Detroit. He is succeeded at the Briscoe 
company by Guy Core, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Springfeld Body 
Company, Detroit. 


Ontario Manufacturer Ap- 
points Advertising Manager 


F. W. Darby, formerly with Beatty 
Brothers, Fergus, Ontario, has been ap- 
ointed advertisin manager of the 

Jaterous Engine Works Co., Limited, 
of Brantford, Ontario, maker of fire 
equipment, threshing engines and other 
lines of machinery. 


Earl H. Hopkins Again with 
Jones & Baker 


Earl H. Hopkins has become associ- 
ated with the publicity department of 
Jones & Baker, stock brokers, at their 
New York headquarters. He was as 
sociated with this firm in the past. 


Hillegas “Hotel 


Now with 
Reporter” 


Howard C. Hillegas, formerly city 
editor of the New York Herald, and 
more recently an editorial writer on 
that newspaper, has been appointed edi- 
tor of the Hotel loinc New York. 


M. M. Land Mae Now with Boston 
“Herald” 


M. M. Lord, former sales and ‘ad- 
vertising manager of the Package Con 
fectionery Company, Boston, has been 
appointed manager of the — de 
partment of the Boston Herald 


Agency for “Cumfy-Cut” 
Advertising 


Boyce, Wheeler & peree, New York, 
manufacturers of ‘‘Cumfy-Cut” under- 
wear for women, have placed their ac 
count in charge of ne Hall, Inc., 
also of New ork 
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Why Baltimore? 


The Progressive City at the Gateway of the 
South—population of City proper and immediate suburbs over 
700,000 containing 43.1% of the total population of Maryland. 








Baltimore prosperity is today a fact—not a 


dream. Business is active and here to stay. Baltimore’s busi- 
ness operations aggregate a total investment of over one billion 


dollars. Everybody busy. Wages higher than ever before. 
Baltimore’s jobbing conditions are ideal and 


through good connections here a manufacturer could cover the 
Maryland territory intensively. 


Baltimore is an economical market for the 
advertiser. THE NEWS, which is the biggest single selling 


force, is read in nearly all the worth-while homes of this city. 


THE NEWS has the largest local circula- 


tion of any Baltimore daily newspaper. Leads in all important 
lines of local advertising, 


High grade evening newspapers represent 


the backbone of practically every intensive sales-building cam- 
paign on trade-marked specialties—in Baltimore—THE NEWS. 


Handsomely printed folder describing Balti- 


more in its present era of prosperity sent on request. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation Aug., 1917, 89,711 


GAIN over same period 1916, 14,183 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l k Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
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Advertisers Who Know 


Chicago merchants know Chicago advertising 
mediums. 


They have to know them. The success of their 
business depends on it. Their entire advertising 
appropriation is concentrated in Chicago, so their 
entire attention is concentrated on the value of 
Chicago advertising mediums. 


These merchants for years have bought more space 
in The Chicago Daily News, six days a week, than 
in any other Chicago newspaper in seven days. The 
figures for local display advertising in Chicago 


newspapers for the first six months of 1917 are: 
Agate Lines 
The Daily News... (six days)......3,118,453 
The Tribune seven days) ... .2,872,776 
The Herald .... .. (seven days)... . 1,799,967 


The American .. .. (six days) 1,475,610 
The Examiner .... (seven days)... . 1,426,480 


The Journal six days) 1,195,837 
| six days) 815,349 


These figures ought to be significant to the national 
advertiser seeking the Chicago market. 


_The Chicago Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago” 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 























Strong Effort to Make Advertisers 
Stop Using Red Cross 


Even Concerns Like Johnson & Johnson, Who Under the Law May Use 
the Emblem, Are Being Asked to Give Up Their Trade-Marks 


SERS of the Red Cross name 

or emblem as a commercial 
trade-mark are being urged by the 
American Red Cross to discon- 
tinue such employment. That is, 
the very limited number of adver- 
tisers who have a right to use 
“Red Cross” by reason of trade- 
mark registration at the United 
States Patent’ Office, have lately 
been appealed to to vacate their 
privileges. Other advertisers who 
are not in so fortunate a position 
as these few with respect to long- 
continued use of “Red Cross” are 
being served with notice that they 
must desist at once. 

This concerted movement 
wholly to eliminate “Red Cross” 
from the realms of commercial 
advertising is the most conspicu- 
ous feature of a campaign for the 
protection of the name and em- 
blem of the American Red Cross 
which has lately been inaugurated 
by the War Council of that or- 
ganization. H. D. Gibson, the 
new general manager of the so- 
ciety, declares that since the com- 
mencement of the war ‘and the in- 
cidental increased activities of the 
Red Cross there has been a 
marked increase in the use of the 
Red Cross name and design for 
advertising purposes or commer- 
cial benefit. Hence the summons 
just issued to Red Cross Chap- 
ters throughout the entire coun- 
try to be on the lookout for mis- 
use of the name or insignia. 

Well-informed advertisers have 
long been conversant with the fact 
that no advertiser may, without 
conflict with the statutes of the 
United States, make use of the 
Red Cross emblem or words as a 
trade-mark for a new product in 
the field of manufacture. That 
dozens of concerns have, since 
the outbreak of the war, at- 
tempted this very use must be at- 
tributed to ignorance of the law 
or errors in judgment as to what 


would be permissible under zeal 
for war. For experienced ad- 
vertisers, then, the most inter- 
esting angle of the present situa- 
tion is found in the determined 
effort on the part of the Red 
Cross organization to persuade 
the few manufacturers who have 
perfect title to “Red Cross” to 
waive their claims. 

Officials of the American Red 
Cross inform Printers’ INK that 
in so far as they have been able 
to ascertain, there are only six or 
eight firms that are entitled to use 
“Red Cross” by virtue of having 
adopted the name or emblem, or 
both, prior to January 5, 1905, the 
effective date of the legislation 
whereby Congress sought to in- 
sure a monopoly of the words and 
insignia to the national relief or- 
ganization. Most prominent of 
these “prior users” of Red Cross 
is the firm of Johnson & John- 
son, manufacturers of medical 
preparations, surgical specialties, 
etc. The makers of the “Red 
Cross” shoe also took title prior 
to 1905, as well as several other 
firms. Several of the privileged 
users do but a limited local busi- 
ness and their right to the use of 
the emblem has never been em- 
phasized in national advertising. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON’S LARGE IN- 
VESTMENT 


At various times in the past, 
effort has been made by the na- 
tional officers of the Red Cross to 
induce the outsiders who share 
their trade-mark voluntarily to 
forego all rights, but these efforts 


have been without success. John- 
son & Johnson, according to in- 
formation given to Printers’ Ink 
at Washington, have. been partic- 
ularly loath to surrender their 
privileges owing to the fact that 
they have made a very large ad- 
vertising investment in good-will 
predicated upon the use of the 
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Automobiles Owned 
In Homes 26% % 


HANCE buying is no longer countenanced. Today 
even oil wells are sunk on the evidence of “borings.” 
You can’t find a better “boring” of the purchasing power 
of a magazine’s circulation than automobile ownership—it 
is the “gasoline test” of quality. 
EXTENSION MAGAZINE directs your attention 
particularly to this outstanding fact: 
26-1/10% of the subscribers to EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE own automobiles whereas the gen- 
eral average of automobile ownership is 3-1/2%,. 
People who buy motor cars are fond of good living— 
_ eating—good clothing; the luxuries and novelties of 
ife. They have money and are willing to spend it for 
travel, for recreation, for enjoyment. 


You can appeal to this well-to-do audience each month 
in their favorite magazine at low cost. 


Advertisers placing definite orders before October 5, will be enti- 
tled to old rate up to and including October, 1918, issue. 


Tension MecGgatne 
The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. LEE & WILLIAMSON 
General Manager Eastern Representative 


JAMES K. BOYD 
Advertising Manager 
GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Advertising Offices 
Flatiron Building : 







































Red Cross emblem. Red Cross 
officials at Washington admit that 
present negotiations are far from 
the conclusive stage, but declare 
that they have ground for the 
hope that the three principal pri- 
vate users of Red Cross will meet 
the wishes of the national organi- 
zation. 

As an argument for the aban- 
donment of “Red Cross” by au- 
thorized users the officials of the 
society are emphasizing the fact 
that present-day use in trade is 
restricted to the class of goods to 
which it was actually applied prior 
to January 5, 1905. It is felt that 
in this age when the average man- 
ufacturer inclines to the idea of a 
“family” of products a “Red 
Cross” user might well lose en- 
thusiasm for a trade-mark that he 
could not apply to new specialties 
that he might in future desire to 
place on the market. An attempt 
is also being made to soften the 
blow for advertisers who dislike 
to change to a new trade-mark by 
pointing out that the American 
Red Cross will be entirely satis- 
fied if the conflicting users with- 
draw no further than to “Blue 
Cross,” “Green Cross” or “White 
Cross” — alternatives already 
adopted by many advertisers who 
arrived on the scene too late to 
have a chance at “Red Cross.” 

A policy of energetic warnings, 
quickly followed by prosecutions 
in court, is being adopted with 
respect to the very considerable 
number of poachers upon Red 
Cross prestige whose attempts to 
trade upon the name or emblem 
are manifestly the result of the 
prevalence of the war spirit. Gen- 
eral Manager Gibson has instruct- 
ed local Red Cross officials all 
over the country to bring viola- 
tions of the statute to the atten- 
tion of the United States District 
Attorney for the district in which 
the misappropriator is located. It 
is explained that if a district at- 
torney desires any instructions 
from the attorney-general of 
the United States, the latter will 
advise him of prosecutions which 
have been successfully maintained 
under the statute. 

It is predicted, though, that in 
the average instance where undue 
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liberties are being taken with the 
Red Cross insignia or name, a let- 
ter from the district attorney will 
be sufficient to induce discontinu- 
ance without the necessity of a 
warrant or indictment. Of the 
twenty-odd advertisers who have 
within the past few weeks been 
taken to task by national officers 
of the society only two have failed 
to consent to abandon the use of 
the insignia to which they had no 
sound title. 

The statute upon which is based 
all prohibitions of Red Cross use 
was approved by Congress on 
June 23, 1910, as an amendment to 
the Congressional charter of the 
Red Cross dated January 5, 1905. 
This amendment reads: “It shall 
be unlawful for any person, cor- 
poration, or association other than 
the American National Red Cross 
and its duly authorized employees 
and agents and the Army and 
Navy sanitary and hospital au- 
thorities of the United States for 
the purpose of trade or as an 
advertisement to induce the sale 
of any article whatsoever or for 
any business or charitable purpose 
to use within the territory of the 
United States of America and its 
exterior possessions the emblem 
of the Greek Red Cross on a 
white ground, or any sign or in- 
signia made or colored in imita- 
tion thereof, or of the words ‘Red 
Cross’ or any combination of 
these words.” 


WHAT WILL AND WILL NOT BE 
ALLOWED 


It need not be pointed out that 
the breadth of this statute gives 
the American Red Cross latitude 
to proceed against some individ- 
uals who have evidently imagined 
the prohibition is restricted to 
“Red Cross” in its most familiar 
form. Printers’ INK is assured 
from Red Cross headquarters that 
there will be no disposition to 
wink at advertising pictures that 
include a Red Cross flag as an in- 
cidental feature or at trade names 
such as “Red Cross Nurse” 
wherein the words “Red Cross” 
are combined with other words. 
However, the officials make it 
clear that they have no objection 
to the use of Red Cross pictorial 
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subjects as illustrations or cover 
designs for periodicals. 

In the field of advertising nov- 
elties, etc., the restrictions upon 
the use of Red Cross emblems, 
etc., bid fair to upset many plans. 
Indeed, one of the incidents re- 
sponsible for the present pro- 
tective movement involved the 
use of a miniature representation 
of a Red Cross nurse on a type 
of small bank such as savings in- 
stitutions are in the habit of dis- 
tributing in order to recruit new 
depositors. In the instructions 
going out from Washington to 
Red Cross field workers the lat- 
ter are instructed to be on the 
watch for misuse of the Red 
Cross on any articles whether 
these articles be buttons, pencils, 
sticks, flags, pennants, wearing 
apparel or what not. “The em- 
blem of the Red Cross must not 
be commercialized” declares Mr. 
Gibson and he feels so strongly 
on the subject that he has given 
instructions that local Chapters 
of the Red Cross shall not order 
buttons or pins from other than 
divisional officers or authorized 
Red Cross agencies. 

Another current move for the 
restriction of the use of “Red 
Cross” in advertising aims at the 
regulation or supervision of all 
publicity wherein entertainments 
or other enterprises are adver- 
tised as for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. In future it will not be 
allowable to make use of the Red 
Cross emblem in advertising an 
entertainment or other undertak- 
ing unless the project is actually 
managed and controlled by the 
Red Cross Chapter having juris- 
diction in the district where the 
scheme is exploited. Nor will 
the Red Cross henceforth counte- 
nance the advertising of firms or 
individuals whose offers contem- 
plate a division of profits between 
the promoters and the Red Cross. 
It has been made clear to Red 
Cross executives that this policy 
of aloofness is to apply to the 
manufacture and sale of merchan- 
dise or articles of any kind as 
well as to entertainments where 
the Red Cross handle was at- 
tached to the advertising. Even 
Red Cross postcards are to be ta- 
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boo. All of which is of more 
significance than might at first ap- 
pear, in view of the fact that the 
American Red Cross is not only 
a subject of universal popular in- 
terest but stands for an enrolled 
membership of nearly four mil- 
lion men and women. 


Copy the Vital Bridge to the 
Public 


Cacxins & Hotpen, Inc, 
New York, Aug. 31, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I do not know who Charles Stirrup 
may be, but his article on “Copy” in 
the current Printers’ INK is the sanest 
article on this subject that I have ever 
read anywhere, barring none. 

I am glad to see this question of 
i from adver- 


copy attracting attention 

tising men in advertising-trade papers, 
as shown by this article and by the 
famous passage at arms between Mr. 


3ates and Mr. Fairman. 

After all, copy is still important in 
advertising. We go back further than 
we used to do. We take a great many 
more preliminary steps, but after the 
country has been gone over with a fine- 
tooth comb, markets investigated, poten- 
tial customers duly cross-questioned, 
and a searching study made of the 
goods themselves for all their talking 
points, and of competing goods for all 
obstacles to be overcome—after, I say, 
all of the preliminary steps now indi- 
cated by the best practice in advertising 
have been taken with caution and care, 
it still remains for somebody to bridge 
the gap between this research work and 
the public, and that can be bridged 
only by writing good copy. 

Mr. Stirrup’s article is itself a good 
example of the kind of writing which 
should be used in the preparation of 
copy. 
” Earnest Extmo CAatkIns. 


Henry Kuhns With Stetson 
Press 


Henry Kuhns has been placed in 
charge of the advertising service depart- 
ment of the Stetson Press, Boston. He 
has been with the M. & C. Skirt Com- 
pany as head of the publicity depart- 
ment and assistant to the sales manager. 


Far-West Farm Papers 
Combine 


The Pacific Northwest, Portland, Ore., 
has been sold to the Western Farmer, 
also of Portland. The two papers will 
be combined under the name of the 
Western Farmer. 


Rosenberg With Wilson & Co. 


Irwin L. Rosenberg is now con- 
nected with Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago 
packers. He was formerly associated 
with the H. W. Gossard Company. 
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Announcement 








Western 
Advertising Representative. 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 





On September Ist, 1917, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
purchased the News Service 
Franchises, Good Will and 
Subscription Lists of the 
Cleveland six-day Morning 
Leader, which suspended 
publication with its issue of 


August 31st. 


Effective with September Ist, 
The Plain Dealer guarantees 
its advertisers a net paid daily 


circulation exceeding 


* 175,000 copies. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Eastern 
Advertising Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building, New York 
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Have you seen 


PHOTOPLAY 


in the new size? 


140 pages—price 20 cents 


8 pages rotogravure 


DITORIALLY as smooth, 
as pat, as exactly right in its 


field as the leading fashion 
magazine, the leading fiction paper, 
the leading review periodical. It 
**screens”’ like Douglas Fairbanks, 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. 


Have you realized the possibili- 
ties of America’s Fifth Industry ? 
President Wilson has. He said, in 
appointing a man to mobilize the 
picture theatre for war purposes: 
‘*The film has come to rank asa very high 


medium for the dissemination of public 
intelligence and since it speaks a universal 
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language it lends itself importantly to 
the presentation of America’s plans and 
purposes, ”” 


America’s Fifth Industry 
and PHOTOPLAY 


/ NHE average daily attendance at 
picture theatres is between ten and 
fifteen million. ‘The guaranteed 

circulation of Photoplay is 200,000. The 

reason this filtered selection of all screen 
lovers prefer Photoplay to all other papers 
is because it has led every movement in the 
improvement of pictures and the conduct 
of the industry; it is independent (un- 
controlled by any producing company); 
it treats all films in an absolutely disin- 
terested unbiased way ; its editorial staff is 
the most complete andauthoritative group 
of writers about the moving picture; it fills 

a fundamental need to its public; it is the 

pioneer—the nerve center of every bit of in- 

teresting material, facts, comments, gossip 

—the only magazine of any size exclusively 

devoted to the fifth industry in America. 


Line rate $1.00. Page rate $300. December issue 
closes October 1. On sale November 1 


Booklet on request 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE, 
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(_— the appointment 


of 
Mr. Metz B. Hayes 
New England Representative 
of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


With offices at 
44 Bromfield Street 


Boston Mass. 















































Advertising in the Face of a 
“Flat” Market 


The “Pocket” Between Two Huge Government Loans Creates Heavy 
Problems That Advertising Helps to Solve for Bond Sellers 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


is doubtful if any other busi- 
ness has been so hard hit by the 
war as that of bond selling. Yet 
the attitude of the bond houses 
in the face of a situation that finds 
bonds offering at lower even than 
panic prices, with few takers, af- 
fords an example of gameness 
that many an advertiser in other 
fields might study for guidance. 
They are simply shifting their line 
of attack and making the best of a 
bad situation. Nor have they as a 
rule discontinued advertising, but 
rather, look to an alteration of 
their copy appeal to help tide 
them over their dilemma. 

The bond market is absolutely 
flat. And a curious sidelight on 
the matter is that, realizing that 
they were knocking the props from 
under their house, yet the bond 
sellers cheerfully and without 
question threw themselves into the 
way of bringing this to pass. Of 
course, the chief reason for the 
situation is the first Liberty Loan, 
now history, to help float which 
the bond houses labored so heroic- 
ally without compensation, and the 
impending Second Liberty Loan. 
The savings banks, usually the big 
buyers of bonds, are almost out 
of it as a market for private se- 
curities, business in this direction, 
according to reliable estimates, 
having fallen off around seventy- 
five per cent. The banks are hold- 
ing on to their funds, to take care 
of the cash movement anticipated 
when the next national bond issue 
is offered in October. And at the 
same time, private capital with a 
known susceptibility for neuras- 
thenia on the least provocation, 
is none too loose. 

And yet the bond houses, while 
not exactly cheerful, nevertheless 
are not downhearted, but are set- 
ting about to adjust themselves 
while watching the trend. In most 
cases they have not stopped adver- 





tising, but have simply shifted 
their copy appeal and offerings to 
meet the situation as it presents 
itself, 

“Tt is just like this,” explained 
a representative of one of the 
best known specialty houses in the 
country. “Suppose you were sell- 
ing pianos, and the Government 
decided to sell on its own hook 
a million pianos. It means to 
sell these at a fixed price and it 
impresses not only the prospect 
that it is his patriotic duty to buy 
one of these pianos, but that it 
is equally up to you to help it sell 
those pianos without compensa- 
tion. Where does the market for 
your goods stand against such a 
situation ?” 


HIGH COST OF SELLING LIBERTY 
BONDS 


Most of the houses that helped 
float the Liberty Loan suspended 
absolutely all other business for 
an entire month while the weight 
of their sales forces was thrown 
into putting it over for the Gov- 
ernment. That this was done at 
an enormous expense to them- 
selves is a truism. One of the 
best known of the smaller houses 
sold $2,000,000 worth of bonds 
at a cost of from $10,000 to $15,- 
000. The cost to larger houses 
was of course much greater. 

“And yet,” said the manager of 
one of the largest houses in the 
country, “we are expecting to sus- 
pend again and help sell the next 
issue in October.” 

And still they continue to adver- 
tise, making the best of the situ- 
ation, some plugging those offer- 
ings that were hit not quite so 
hard; taking advantage again of 
a fair demand for short term se- 
curities offering a good yield and 
quick convertibility, or simply fea- 
turing their service in the antici- 
pation of better times. 
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One class of securities that has 
not suffered in proportion to its 
brothers is the municipal, per- 
haps because of its being exempt 
in most cases from _ taxation. 
Houses specializing in municipals 
have come out a little easier, mak- 
ing copy capital of the exemption 
claim. But even the municipals 
will feel the pinch, if certain pro- 
visions of the war revenue legisla- 
tion now pending go over ‘in 
Washington. This is the threat- 
ened elimination of the tax-free 
bond, in which favored class the 
municipals have chiefly grouped. 
Fearing the possibilities of tax- 
dodging by the rich, Congress has 
been considering legislation that 
will allow no bonds exemption 
from taxation. With this claim of 
preferment over other classes eli- 
minated, the temporary advantage 
of the municipals should be short- 
lived. 

Another source of trouble to 
the bond-house copy man is the 
threatened alteration of the in- 
come tax provision that the 
holder may have the tax “de- 
ducted at the source,” but instead 
may only be able to get “informa- 
tion at the source.” 

The energetic protests that have 
been registered at Washington by 
investment bankers, bond houses, 
etc., indicate that this class of ad- 
vertiser is fully alive to the limita- 
tions and inconveniences that 
would result from such an ar- 
rangement. Ever since the United 
States put into effect its first 
Federal income tax, advertisers 
have advertised as a service point 
the assumption by them of pay- 
ment of the normal Federal tax 
upon the income of the bonds. 
With great corporations paying, 
at this writing, from six to eight 
per cent for their accommoda- 
tions, anything that tends to in- 
crease the difficulty of selling 
bonds complicates the situation 
just so much more. That the ap- 
peal of this point was strong and 
of value out of all proportion to 
its cost is proved by the testimony 
of U. S. Treasury officials, who 
tell Printers’ INK that last year 
the cost to corporations offering 
bonds with this point played up 
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was less than one-half of one per 
cent of their face value, whereas 
the advertising value of the appeal 
was worth several times the cost 
of making deductions at source. 

In proportion as wind is taken 
out of the “tax free” and “tax 
paid” sails, must the bond adver- 
tiser seek other appeals to sell his 
goods. Increased pressure on the 
copy pencil is being felt in the di- 
rection of interest rates, early ma- 
turity, convertibility, etc. Mark- 
eters of private issues, it is felt, 
again may see some comfort in 
the point that, under universal 
taxation, the appeal of Govern- 
ment as against private securities 
will be somewhat lessened on this 
score. 


EVEN SMALLER INVESTORS LIKE TAX- 
EXEMPT BONDS 


Again it is said in reliable quar- 
ters that the supposition that only 
the very wealthy have preferred 
Government bonds because of the 
tax exemption feature is a fallacy. 
As a matter of fact, many per- 
sons of small means who would 
not be liable to a Federal surtax 
in any case, have liked tax ex- 
empt bonds because of the free- 
dom from bother they offer. With 
this feature removed, the small in- 
vestor will inevitably look for the 
high yield issues, so long as they 
offer reasonable safety. 

As things stand now, the short 
term, good yield notes, share with 
municipals and the chance to talk 
service practically the only field 
for bond copy to work in. Busi- 
ness in short term offerings is 
comparatively good. Recently a 
syndicate of bond brokers offered 
$15,000,000 of General Electric 
three-year six per cents. To float 
the issue a number of telegrams 
were sent out. It was fully sub- 
scribed in three hours. 

Some of the houses have also 
sped up their direct mail work and 
are combing their lists more in- 
tensively. One firm that is doing 
this is sending out letters every 
other week to its lists, and has 
also offered salesmen a_ bonus 
for business secured. 

Baron de Rothschild is reported 
to have remarked once something 
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Selling things abroad just 
as uf this year were 1830 





if anyone stamps on an American soap salesman’s 

hat while he is in China, but quite unwilling to 
stand back of international trade in the sense of building 
up loans, trade, shipping, investment and industrial devel- 
opment.” So says Ricuarp WasnBurN CaILp,* in 


sé A" a nation We are ready to complain diplomatically 


ASIA 


FOR Oc T OB EF 


Taking catalogues and samples to China, gettirig orders 
and filling them and getting cash—that’s not international 
trade, says Child. And if our Government has much to 
learn, so have we. 


ASIA is helping American business men to read and to 
think internationally by printing such frank discussion of 
trade, politics and finance as this particularly outspoken ar- 
ticle, with its amusing anecdotes, its hard-headed sense, and 
its interesting proposals. 

As an executive, you are entitled to a complimentary copy of 
ASIA, the new illustrated magazine which has stirred so 
much comment by the way it describes Oriental affairs from 
an American viewpoint. 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


*Mr. Child has just returned from the Far East where he was sent 
by ASIA to get his material for these articles. 
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to the effect that the way to get 
rich is to buy when the market is 
low and sell when it is high. Most 
of the houses are pointing out to 
their patrons and prospects the 
fact that some of the best standard 
securities are offering at the low- 
est point in their history, and thus 
are excellent buys. 

One of the largest specialty 
houses is making a point in its 
copy of the desirability of buying 
a good high yield security to aver- 
age a better investment return in 
conjunction with Liberty Bonds. 

The National City Company in 
its national copy is talking primar- 
ily investment service, featuring 
on the side occasionally foreign 
high yield securities, or domestic 
municipals. 

Whether or not the effect of the 
Liberty Loan will have an event- 
ual stimulus on the bond market 
has been a much discussed point. 
At the time that the Loan was 
offered on the instalment invest- 
ment plan the prediction was 
freely made that this move would 
go far toward setting this coun- 
try on the road to becoming a 
nation of bondholders. It was 
argued that when the non-investor 
discovered how easy it is to buy 
securities on this basis, he or she 
might easily be converted into a 
bond buyer thereafter. 

The bond houses don’t take very 
heavy stock in this allegation. At 
best, they think, it will be a very 
slow and gradual development, if 
the bond market is eventually to 
feel the effect. For one reason, 
they point out that, while the 
buyer of a bond for the first time 
by now has made all of his pay- 
‘ments, he hasn’t yet the bond in 
hand, and in many cases hasn’t 
even the interim certificate. Such 
a buyer likes something to show 
for his money, and this fact may 
to a degree weaken the educa- 
tional value that the Loan has had 
otherwise. 

“T’ll show you how much value 
we place on the names we sold,” 
remarked the manager of a great 
house that sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Bonds. “When 
it was all over we put the cards 
in files upstairs, and we haven't 
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looked at them since. The 4,000,- 
000 subscribers to the Loan were 
either from the poor or rich; the 
middle class of investor, who is 
looking for good average yield 
securities, didn’t subscribe in pro- 
portion to his ability, and it is 
among this class that our greatest 
market lies. If there is any edu- 
cational effect from the Liberty 
Loan, it will be very gradual.” 

Thus the situation stands to- 
day, with the bond houses prac- 
tically marking time for a gleam 
of outlet in the future. It must 
not be inferred that because some 
of them continue to advertise that 
they are too optimistic. Some of 
them frankly admit that unless the 
situation eases up in the near fu- 
ture, they will have to cut down 
their selling force. They advertise 
simply to make the best of an ad- 
mittedly bad situation. That they 
advertise at all is the big point to 
others who, in a relatively much 
easier position, may be tempted to 
ease off in this direction. 


Chain Stores Will Aid Food 
Conservation 
Representatives of eight chains of 


stores met in New York last week to 
formulate plans for promoting food 
conservation. Posters of an educational 
nature are to be displayed in the stores 
and cards will be inserted in packages 
of goods purchased. It is planned to 
change the copy used on the posters and 
insert cards trom time to time, so that 
a new message of food economy may be 
delivered. 

The stores co-operating are the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, American Stores 
Company, Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Childs’ Restaurants, Jewel Tea 
Company, Jones Bros. Tea Company, 
United Cigar Stores Company and Riker 
& Hegeman Company. 


Joins Powers-House Company 


. C. Green and Edward T. Conrad 
have been added to the agency staff of 
the Powers-House Company, Cleveland. 
Mr. Green was formerly assistant _adver- 
tising manager of the Republic Rubber 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and Mr. 
Conrad was advertising manager of the 
er Register Company, Alliance, 

hio. 


Space Buyer For H. K. 
McCann Co. 


Frank H. Hilson has been appointed 
space buyer for the New York office of 
the H. K. McCann Company. 
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We Are Builders For Advertisers 
Are You? 


WE have amply demonstrated the sales- 
building influence of co-ordination in 


selling. 














We have proved in increased volume of 
sales the benefits accrued by advertisers in 
combining their outdoor advertising with 
their magazine or newspaper advertising. 








Inasmuch as it is your function as an 
advertising agency to develop your client’s 
business, we cordially invite you to join us. 










National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


(INCORPORATED) 


Fifth Ave. Building,.200 Fifth Ave., New York 







MEMBERS 


. 
George Batten Company, Inc........ New York pee eee Rochester, N. Y. 


























Blackman-Ross Co. .....---+++e+e+% New York ME. Bi. MIOC GOs sok iste ccccdins New York 
Chas. Blum Ady. ‘Corporation... . Philadelphia Eugene McGuckin Co.........+.+- Philadelphia 
Calkins & Holden, Inc.........++- New York Charles F. W. Nichols Co........... Chicago 
Corman Cheltenham Co., Inc., Nichols-Finn Ady. Co... ..Chicago 
RN eer New York Frank Presbrey Co.....New York 
The Erickson Co....... New York H. E. Reisman Adv. Agency 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising (fn —~femmmee cee te eee eee e teeters icago 
AGENCY... oc cseess Philadelphia Frank Seaman, Inc....New York 
Fuller & Smith........ Cleveland Sherman & Bryan, Inc. .New York 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc..... New York Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency 
Martin V. Kelley Co...New York (OD pwns PRED OM cee eect eee ences Chicago 
Philip Kobbé Co., Inc. .New York Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co., 
H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency, Inc., ‘Qigemsis WARMERS verses eres eseeseeeeeess Chicago 
Pere J. Walter Thompson o. York 
‘ddon & Hanford Co.. j§ .§.  ‘CTMmMMMMMP“” were eee eseeeees e' 
+ The Van Cleve Co...... New York 
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THE PUBLICATION THAT GUARANTEES REPLIES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1211 Hartford Bldg. 312 Flatiron Bldg. 


Mr. Young—in charge. Mr. Stearns—in charge 


THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 


Atascadero, California 


The Nearest Office is Particularly at Your Service 











Manufacturers Must Not Adver- 


tise Government Contracts 


Prohibitive Clause Inserted in All Contracts Open to Several Con- 
structions—Probable Object Is to Keep Information From the Enemy 


DVERTISERS and advertis- 
f£\ ing men in general are 
somewhat concerned over a clause 
contained in every contract made 
by the government with manufac- 
turers for their products, which 
prohibits the latter from publicly 
advertising the fact of the manu- 
facture of such products. The 
clause reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE XX. The contractor 
agrees to refrain from exploiting, 
by publicity, or ‘otherwise, its 
product manufactured in the pur- 
suance of this contract, or in any 
way publicly advertising the fact 
of the manufacture of said prod- 
uct, and to refrain from publish- 
ing or causing or allowing to be 
published any photographs, draw- 
ings, written or printed matter, or 
other data disclosing the articles, 
or parts of same, or the process 
of manufacture, or the plans of 
the government, or any informa- 
tion concerning the same, or 
which shall result in such dis- 
closure. The contractor agrees to 
submit all pictures or printed 
matter showing, describing or in 
any way relating to the process of 
the work to be prosecuted under 
this contract, which he may desire 
to publish, before publishing the 
same, to the Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army, who. may permit 
such publication, and shall have 
the right to censor the same.” 

There is considerable specula- 
tion among both manufacturers 
and publishers as to what extent 
the advertising of a manufacturer 
will be interfered with under this 
provision of the contract. The 
language employed is so broad 
that many manufacturers fear 
that the acceptance of a govern- 
ment contract would prevent 


them from actively seeking busi- 
ness through advertising. Sevéral 
have gone so far as to cancel ad- 
vertising orders because they are 
making certain articles for the 
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government. Others have hesi- 
tated about submitting bids be- 
cause they are afraid they might 
be compelled to stop the solicita- 
tion of business through the reg- 
ular channels. 


HOW PROHIBITION IS REGARDED 
BY JESSE H. NEAL 


Jesse H. Neal, executive secre- 
tary of American Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., in discussing the mat- 
ter with a _ representative of 
Printers’ INK, said: 

“Tt seems hardly possible that 
the Government desires to impose 
unnecessary hardships upon man- 
ufacturers accepting its contracts 
or upon trade and industrial pub- 
lications which are just now gen- 
erously and effectively co-operat- 
ing with every department of the 
administration. Many manufac- 
turers, under the terms of ‘the 
contract, are manufacturing the 
same products that they are mak- 
ing for their regular customers, 
but are prohibited from advertis- 
ing them. This is manifestly un- 
fair and would accomplish no re- 
sults of value to the Government, 
while it would work an unneces- 
sary hardship to the manufac- 
turer and the publication serving 
that particular field. It ought to 
be made plain by the Washington 
officials that the acceptance of a 
government contract will not in 
any way interfere with ordinary 
selling activities, which includes 
the use of advertising. 

“Of course we all realize the 
necessity for prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of government plans and 
specifications of a confidential na- 
ture. Such information would be 
of great value to our enemies, and 
therefore ought not to be pub- 
lished. Owing to the confusion 
as to the meaning of the clause 
prohibiting manufacturers from 
advertising, I have written to 
Secretary of War Baker asking 
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for an official interpretation of its 
meaning. 

“In England a manufacturer 
engaged upon government work 
is allowed to use the phrase, ‘con- 
tractor to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,’ on his stationery and in 
his advertising. As this privilege 
has been extended during the en- 
tire period of the war, it would 
appear that it has thus far caused 
the British government no trou- 
ble or it would long since have 
been withdrawn. Under the 
clause in our own Government’s 
contract with manufacturers the 
use of any such phrase is abso- 
lutely prohibited.” 


VIEWS OF COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


Several advertising agents who 
have read the section relating to 
advertising agree that the prohi- 
bition applies solely to any state- 
ment concerning the manufacture 
of materials for the Government. 
“The United States Government 
evidently does not want the names 
of the concerns that are producing 
its military supplies to become 
known to the enemy, as they un- 
doubtedly would if attention were 
called to the fact in advertise- 
ments,” said Collin Armstrong. 
“Probably the authorities at Wash- 
ington feel that should such in- 
formation become public it might 
lead to the dynamiting of plants 
or to attempts to foment strikes 
and thus impede the fulfilling of 
contracts which would embarrass 
the government. It may be that 
this information might be secured 
by German spies in other direc- 
tions, but, at any rate, it would 
involve great risk and expense.” 

One of the officials of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has this 
to say about the prohibitive 
clause: 

“As you will note contractors 
are stopped from advertising the 
product which they are putting 
out for the Government, but this 
would not seem absolutely to pro- 
hibit them from advertising with 
regard to other matters which 
have no relation, direct or indi- 
rect, to the govérnment work on 
which they are engaged.” 
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Senate Rejects Postal Increases 

The newspaper and periodical press 
won a signal victory in the Senate Sep- 
tember 10, when that body voted thirty- 
four to forty against the McKellar 
amendment to the war revenue Dill pro- 
viding for the adoption of the zone sys- 
tem of postal charges on second class 
matter beyond the 300-mile limit. Sen- 
ator Hardwick’s substitute to provide a 
zone system increasing second-class post- 
age rates on advertising portions of pub- 
lications was also rejected. The original 
House of Representatives postal-rate in- 
crease paragraph, under which the rate 
was advanced from one cent to a cent 
and a quarter, also went by the board. 
The Finance Committee’s special pub- 
lishers’ profits provisions were also de- 
feated. The action of the Senate on 
these measures leaves the publishers in 
the same position as all other manufac- 
turers—subject to the regular corpora- 
tion and income taxes. In other words, 
they are not to be made the object of a 
special tax—at least as far as the Senate 
is concerned. 

The entire revenue bill now goes to 
the conference committee of the House 
and Senate, which will endeavor to ad- 


just the differences existing between the 
House and Senate measures. 


At a meeting of the postal committees 
of the Associated Business Papers, the 
Periodical Press Association, represen- 
tatives of the farm and religious press, 
and a number of publishers who are 
specially interested in the subject, held 
in New York on September 7, the situ- 
ation at Washington regarding the zone 
postal provisions of the new war rev- 
enue bill was discussed at considerable 
lengtlf. 

It was the impression of those pres- 
ent at the conference that whatever 
action might be taken by the Senate, it 
would be necessary to continue the 
fight until final action was taken by the 
conference committee. 

The publishers agreed to send tele- 
grams to the Senators urging them to 
support the Weeks resolution striking 
out the entire postal section, and a 
number left for Washington on Sunday 
to use their personal influence to secure 
its passage. 


Paint Manufacturer’s Service 
for Architects 


The architectural service covariant 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, is 
doing some interesting work in supply- 
ing architects with information regard- 
ing the proper methods of finishin 
woods. It works out what is consi 
ered the best finish, develops products 
suitable for this use, and then acquaints 
the architects with the result. 

A recent example is a letter sent out 
to architects under the caption. “Devel- 
oping the Beauty of American Walnut.” 
In this letter the Pratt & Lambert prod- 
ucts are made incidental to the theme 
suggested by the headline, but the archi- 
tect who is interested in walnut is cal- 
culated to make use of the suggestions 
and to see he gets the proper finish. 
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Go after 
the leaders 





Look at the map of your 

own hometown. Take 

the residential districts 

where the better class of 

homes are located; pick 

out the families who have in- 
comes of $3,000 a year or more. 
These are the people who réad 
the magazines illustrated on ek 
the 1st and 4th pages of this 7m eva, “ekly 
insert. 


You will find one or more / The Indep nent 
of this group of magazines 
in practically every home R HARPER'S epeny 


of the better class in your 
town. 


PUblisy « 


In every community 
these magazines just 
naturally select the 
homes where they are 
welcome. 





Imagine the retail dealer 

who ignored this crowd in your 
town! He might just as well quit 
business. 








RUGGLES & BRAINARD COLOR SERVICE 


ST RA MAUVE SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


(Continued on next page) 
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Force everybo 


Wake up yotw 
Make the dq 


That's the 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD, IN@ut 


For the Sale and Pritic 


200 Fifth Ag} 
Colorplates and Printing by 
American Colortype Company 


New York 
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to dominate 


», IN@uthorized Representatives 


ind Prition of Color Pages 
fifth A New York 





(Continued on next page) 
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The appeal of Color 


Magazine Covers are illustrated in 
Colors— 


Street-Car Cards and Posters are in 
Colors— 


Soup cans, Talcum Powder cans, 
Baking Powder cans and the 
hundreds of package-products 
sold by dealers are illustrated in 
Colors— 





Mail order houses have proved 

that a Color page in their cata- 
logs produces four or five times 
the results produced by a black 
page— 


EN . Advertisers who have used Color 
2 pe 2 booklets have proved that the re- 
Popular a i sults are many, many times great- 
Scienc : Do er than any plain black and white 


MONTHLY ° “4 booklets they ever issued— 


Your advertisement in Color in the 
magazines will multiply its effect 
many, many times. 


Several advertisers who have had 
Color campaigns in our group of 
magazines have reported marvelous 
returns. 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD COLOR SERVICE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
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“I Wish I Had a Good Copy Idea” 


Ways and Means for Overcoming This More or Less Chronic Condition 
—The Value of Knowing an Idea When You See It 


By P. 


“Up from ships men come, and trom 
waste places and forest and road and 
garret and cellar. . . . The recording 
of their tales is no more than a matter 
of ears and fingers. . . . There are only 
two fates I dread—deafness and writer’s 


cramp.”—O. Henry. 


‘“*TS it bard to write ads?” I 

heard a sweet feminine voice 
inquire the other day at a near-by 
restaurant table. “No,” admitted 
a deeper voice, which I recognized 
as belonging to a fellow copy 
writer, “no, it isn’t hard to write 
them. That only takes a pencil 
and paper and a little muscle. The 
hard part is to get some idea 
worth writing about.” 

I do not believe any man who 
has written advertisements on one 
product for one season will want 
to argue that question—or at least 
no man will who regards his work 
as something higher than pen- 
pushing drudgery. The mournful 
part of it all for us who claim 
registration in the genus copycus 
is that we are far too apt to de- 
pend on the dusty inspirations 
which now and then come to fight 
in far crannies of our brains 
rather than make use of the 
heaven-sent suggestions that can 
beset our paths if we guide those 
paths aright. 

For instance, the really newest, 
livest, “humanest’ piece of copy 
that has left my desk in the last 
few months was taken almost 
whole-cloth from a letter that a 
kindly-minded Canuck from Brit- 
ish Columbia had seen fit to write 
in criticism of my copy. Mr. 
Canuck felt that we didn’t em- 
phasize the best points of the 
product, and in scolding us gave 
us the very best impromptu testi- 
monial I have ever seen. In 
forceful, unstudied trade lingo he 
proceeded to set us right, and to- 
day he is setting a good percent- 
age of his American brothers 
right by means of a full-page ad 
that we built from his critical 
sermon. The only credit I take 


K. M. 


in the transaction is that I didn’t 
let his letter inspire me to write 
an epistolatory dissertation prov- 
ing how little he really knew 
about the subtle and complicated 
science of advertising. 

Is any kindly reader informed 
on the broad subject of soldering 
flux? If so, what would he sug- 
gest as a live advertising angle? 
The first day that I bumped up 
against that problem I found that 
I had quite neglected to store the 
empty crannies of my _ brain 
with inspirational matter properly 
adapted to that subject. So I be- 
took myself to a friendly elec- 
trical jobber and propounded the 
problem to him. “Let’s go out 
and see what lines we carry,” he 
suggested, and led me behind the 
scenes into their stockrooms. En 
passant, we came upon their own 
private electrician busily engaged 
in soldering a connection, and 
using the particular brand of 
soldering flux which we had to 
sell. That particular bit of ex- 
pert testimony, from a man who 
had the whole gamut of fluxes 
from which to choose, served al- 
most as the backbone of a season’s 
campaign. 


THIS COPY STRUCK FIRE 


Something over a year ago a 
client shipped a large.order to 
Europe for use on the wharves 


and railroads of France. To-day 
this shipment has a new interest, 
so we were busily at work in our 
office trying to “get it across” on 
the printed page. Cold copy 
seemed to leave our message back 
in the ruck of stereotyped “war- 
time” advertising. We were near- 
ly ready to drop the effort when 
one of the organization. while 
crossing a public park during the 
lunch hour, was confronted by a 
flaming banner headed, “The First 
Regiment to Go to France.” Be- 
low was an appeal for enlistment 
in the railroad regiment to rebuild 
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French railroads. The connection 
struck fire and the ad-puzzle was 
solved by using photographs of 
both banner and product beneath 
the headline “When old friends 
meet.” 

Pick out some salesman in 
whom you feel certain there is a 
strain of original thinking and 
wander alongside of him into the 
presence of a prospect—the more 
captious the prospect, the better 
for you. Then it is that you are 
apt to get more than an “earful” 
of pungently worded arguments, 
of crisp comebacks with every 
syllable shaved to the quick, 
planned to cut through the pros- 
pect’s objections without risk of 


interruption. 

There’s another rough-and- 
ready cure for copy-paralysis. 
Select some meek, unprotected 


prospect, not yet case-hardened by 
previous solicitation — preferably 
one whose order is not of vital 
importance—then slip out on your 
own hook and try to _ interest 
him. I recommend an unimportant 
prospect because the game is to 
start your solicitation and then let 
him wander as he will around the 
general subject. Often you will 
get a line on where your present 
copy is missing fire or shooting 
over his head—in fact, you may 
blush to find that your pet phrase 
conveys quite an unintended mean- 
ing to his mind. It’s unpleasant, 
but it is good medicine. 
Manufacturers themselves are 
not infallible on this point. I 
know of a case where an agency 
man made a complete examination 
of a manufacturer’s market and 
competition and then had the 
president, sales manager and as- 
sistant sales manager sell him 
their product. On the basis of the 
“sale” he prepared his first copy 
under urgent pressure to change 
copy already in the hands of a 
publication. The second day’s 
mail brought him back the copy 
sheet—a sheet that showed where 
a net-work of heavy blue pencil 
lines had blotted out the headline 
and other offending phrases, only 
to be themselves removed by a 
later erasure. 
It was a new account, so the 
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agency man promptly jumped out 
to the plant to find the why and 
wherefore of the mystery. “It’s 
simply this,’ the president re- 
assured him, “we do not think 
that you have chosen a feature of 
any importance for your principal 
emphasis. But we decided that 
you are approximately as well in- 
formed on the subject as our 
average prospect. In other words, 
if that point is the big thing that 
stuck in your mind after we three 
finished selling you, I’m willing 
to gamble this ad on your judg- 
ment. Frankly, we don’t think 
you struck it right.” 

Oh, yes, there is a sequel. The 
ad in question proved the most 
productive up to that pomt in 
their history. It also proved to 
be the first step in changing them 
from a concern ready to quit ad- 
vertising into one that is to-day 
spending four times the appro- 
priation of that year, and getting 
more business with a sales-force 
reduced almost by half. Later 
copy, amusing to relate, has sub- 
ordinated the first appeal to others 
more vital, but the agency has 
never found that manufacturer 
unwilling to give free rein to nov- 
elties designed to catch the eye 
of prospects not reached by 
“standard” arguments. 

O: Henry was not technically 
a “copy writer,” but no author of 
recent years has duplicated his 
success in “getting his message 
across” to the great American 
public— which is fundamentally 
the daily problem and hope of 
every copy writer. We of the 
copy writing clan would do well 
to remember that this master of 
universal appeal never looked to 
“inspiration” for his material. All 
around him he saw stories that 
he never found time to write—all 
around us are potential arguments 
and red-blooded copy which we 
are too blind to see. 

When our -pens run dry and 
our brains are barren’ we may 
well hark back to O. Henry’s own 
testimony, contained in a letter to 
a friend: 

“I would like to. live a lifetime 
on each street in New’ York. 
Every house has a drama in tt.” 
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Ihe Farmer 
on Wheels ~ 


— the farmer shop in town these days oftener than he used 
to do ; 
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Just ask the merchants of any farm-state town what proportion of 
their trade is with farmers. So generally will your answer be “over 
75%’ that you may have to revise all previous notions about the 
farmer as a town shopper. 

Steam, then electricity, and now gasoline have made it increas- 
ingly convenient and advantageous for him to patronize even distan: 
centers of trade—on wheels or by phone. 

And he buys branded advertised goods, too, just like city folks— 
a fact proven by overwhelming evidence at your disposal. 

A quick, direct and logical way to win the farmers’ good will for 
your product is by advertising in the publication that has held his 
confidence for forty years, and that reaches him in numbers worth 
while and profitable. 

99% of Farm & Fireside’s 550,000 guaranteed circulation is con- 
centrated in the 20 states which last year produced 72% of the total 
value of all crops and livestock. 

That suggests that Farm & Fireside readers have money. 

Furthermore, 91% of Farm & Fireside’s guaranteed circulation is 
concentrated in the 20 states which contain 84% of all the farmer- 
owned automobiles. 

And that suggests that Farm & Fireside readers spend money. It 
also indicates that they own the means of locomotion for visiting 
the trade centers to buy advertised goods. 


The rate is $2.75 a line. 


EARM2} IRESIDE 


Tue NATIONAL FarM PAPER SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Established 1877 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST AND THIRD SATURDAYS OF EACH MONTH 
D. W. HmNDERSON, Adv. Mor. T. J. Morris, Western Adv. Mor. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 






Western Office: 
1316 Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 






Largest Collection of Catalogues 
in the World 


Uncle Sam Sets Aside Space for Specimens in Every Field of Manu- 
facturing—Experts Hope Better Catalogues Will Result 


U NCLE SAM is starting a gen- 

eral catalogue collection or 
reference library. It is claimed 
that when well under way it will 
fill the proverbial long-felt want. 
Moreover, one of the main pur- 
poses of the new project is to pro- 
vide a clearing house where cata- 
logue creators can rub wits, so to 
speak, with the writers of this 
same class of copy not only in 
their particular respective fields 
but in the whole broad sphere of 
catalogue construction. Space for 
the catalogues has just been as- 
signed in the Research Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fareign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The Government experts, after 
making a study of the situation, 
have come to the conclusion that 
the average catalogue maker does 
not do one thing that he might do 
to advantage—namely, extend his 
observation beyond the confines of 
his immediate business horizon to 
other realms, that, while far re- 
moved in character of trade and 
characteristics of customers, might 
nevertheless yield constructive 
ideas in catalogue planning. 

It is the feeling at Washington 
that if there is an opportunity to 
render any genuine assistance to 
manufacturers in the discharge of 
their catalogue responsibilities this 
is the time. The high cost of 
paper, uncertainties of supply (un- 
certainties that have impelled 
some of the large mail-order 
houses to negotiate for mills to 
be devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of catalogue paper to their 
order) and the mounting cost of 
engraving and’ printing have im- 
pelled unrest on the part of many 
catalogue users who under nor- 
mal conditions, would not have 
considered breaking away from 
time-tried catalogue forms. How- 
ever, comparison of 1917 cata- 
logues with catalogues of earlier 
date from the same_ sources 


brought home to Federal officials 
a realization of how many firms 
are revising policies not only as 
to the size and form of the cata- 
logue but as to arrangement of 
contents, weight of paper, abund- 
ance of illustrations, etc. 

So far as could be ascertained 
when the scheme for a catalogue 
file was in contemplation there is 
nothing in existence, either here 
or abroad, that fills the bill as will 
the collection of trade literature at 
the Department of Commerce, 
once it is stacked and indexed and 
cross-indexed as it is planned to 
have it. To be sure, various 
American public libraries have be- 
stowed increasing attention in re- 
cent years upon trade catalogues 
and at a few high spots—notably 
in Wisconsin and _ Springfield, 
Mass. The aim is to have the 
Federal undertaking come closer 
to the requirements of the busi- 
ness man who desires to go 
through the other fellows’ cata- 
logues in quest of suggestions just 
as he might visit the other fellows’ 
factories in search of ideas. 


WILL BE WELCOME IN 
EXPORT FIELD 


COLLECTION 


That there is a call for a central 
catalogue collection in export 
trade has been attested by the in- 
quiries that have been directed in 
recent years to the Division of 
Tariffs of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This 
latter division is the branch of the 
Government to which are referred 
all inquiries as to customs duties, 
taxes, etc., imposed on American 
catalogues sent to foreign coun- 
tries. But mixed with the corre- 
spondence coming to Washington 
on the subject of catalogue admis- 
sibility have been many questions 
about the best types of catalogues 
for overseas service. As “ex- 
hibits” of what to do and what not 
to do in cataloguing for the benefit 
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“THE GARMENT WEEKLY” 


The only such _ publication 
devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the great women’s 
garment industry. 


“LET NUGENT’S SELL 
YOUR MERCHANDISE” 
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Once through the Typewriter ! 

Your stenographer types the telegram on the tele- 
graph company’s blank. 

At the same time, she is making a ‘‘confirmation’’ 

. ee 
on a form printed on blue paper, and a carbon 
copy’’ on yellow paper. 

She sends the telegram, mails the confirmation, 
and sends the carbon to your file. 

Thus, you have a complete record of your tele- 
grams, with only one typing operation. 

Yet these are only two of the many valuable printed forms 
that are possible when you decide to standardize your office 
forms. 

Hammermill Bond fits naturally into such a scheme of stand- 
ardization. It is made in twelve colors and white, enabling 
you to have a distinctive color for every form, and is made in 
three finishes which produce a smooth, a ripple, and a linen 
surface. 


Let us send a portfolio which will show you how 
you can use Hammermill Bond. This portfolio 
is free. Ask for it on your letterhead. 


Hammermill Paper Company - - Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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of foreign prospects, the Tariff 
Division has had on call at Wash- 
ington a small collection of repre- 
sentative trade catalogues and 
there has been similar representa- 
tion at the New York Office of 
the Bureau. However, the pre- 
sent proposal with respect to for- 
eign catalogues in the new file is 
decidedly more ambitious. 

It is anticipated that by a peru- 
sal of the foreign catalogues on 
file at Washington an American 
manufacturer can go beneath the 
superficial in sensing the situation 
that confronts his own catalogue 
aims abroad. Presumably a casual 
inspection of the foreign cata- 
logues will indicate to a new ex- 
porter the catalogue policy of the 
houses he will be called upon to 
buck—both European and Ameri- 
can export houses. The catalogue 
planner will have concrete evi- 
dence before him on all such 
points as whether or not to print 
prices in the main body of the 
catalogue; whether translations of 
his specifications and descriptions 
into foreign languages would best 
be literal or, if not, how much 
latitude he can allow himself. 

At the outset, at least, the in- 
tention at the Department of Com- 
merce is that the catalogue pro- 
ject shall not concern itself with 
casual catalogues, folders, circu- 
lars and the like but only with 
catalogues of a certain degree of 
pretension. Of course there is 
no ambition to restrict admission 
to catalogues that are, on the one 
hand, works of art, such as some 
of those in the automobile line, 
nor yet to catalogues that are, in 
effect, valuable reference works 
such as the general catalogue of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion or some of those of American 
seedsmen and nurserymen. How- 
ever, insofar as possible, bound 
catalogues are sought or at least 
the more substantial unbound cat- 
alogues. 


THE SUBJECT INDEX OF GOVERN- 
MENT’S FILE 


For classification and indexing 
purposes, the Government has ap- 
portioned catalogues in about 
twenty-five general groups. The 
divisions are as follows: aero- 


planes, automobiles, trucks and 
motorcycles ; canned goods; chem- 
icals, drugs and medicines; ready- 
made clothing ; dyes and dye prod- 
ucts ; construction materials, in- 
cluding cement, iron, steel and 
lumber ; fertilizers ; furniture of 
wood and metal construction; 
furs, hides and skins; glass, glass- 
ware and pottery; gold and silver- 
ware; hardware and cutlery; im- 
plements and tools; manufactures 
of india-rubber and substitutes ; 
jewelry; leather manufactures, in- 
cluding boots and shoes; machin- 
ery of all classes such as agricul- 
tural, mining, etc.; oils; paints and 
varnishes; paper and cardboard; 
scientific instruments; stationery 
and office supplies; textiles; and 


vehicles, including cars. 


OLD CATALOGUES PRESERVED 


One detail of the plan for an 
accumulation of catalogues at 
Uncle Sam’s commercial head- 
quarters distinguishes it from the 
average private catalogue file and 
emphasizes its mission to serve as 
helpfully suggestive to the cata- 
logue maker in need of advice. 
The average industrial purchasing 
agent who maintains, as most of 
them do, a roster of catalogues 
covering the lines that he buys, 
makes it a rule to discard an ob- 
solete catalogue as soon as a new 
edition is received. It will like- 
wise be the aim to keep the Gov- 
ernment catalogue file strictly up- 
to-date by inclusion of each new 
edition of a catalogue but not all 
old numbers wil! be discarded. If 
the retired catalogue is not dupli- 
cated by the new, or especially if 
there is indicated a change of 
catalogue policy on the part of the 
issuing firm, successive catalogues 
will be given file space side by side 
in order that the evolution of the 
catalogue may be traced. All cata- 
logues in the Government collec- 
tion may be freely consulted by 
interested parties but the cata- 
logue library will rank as of refer- 
ence character and no items can 
be withdrawn on loan. In ar- 
rangement, cataloguing, etc., it is 
hoped to make the file a model, 
worthy to be copied by any firm 
that contemplates a catalogue file 
for its own use. 
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“Reason-Why” Windows 
Won't Always Do 


Disptays CoMPANY, 
New York, Sept. 6, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just read the article in the 
current issue of Printers’ Ink by Irwin 
L. Rosenberg, entitled ‘Putting Reason- 
Why Copy in the Window Display.” 
The writer brings out some very inter- 
esting points which no doubt apply to 
the proposition in which he is interested. 

I wondered as I read his article if he 
appreciated fully the difference between 
the commodity he has to sell. and that 
being marketed by the average manu- 
facturer. 

Any concern engaged in the corset 
business, or in many other lines pertain- 
ing to women’s wearing apparel is of 
to a “billion dollar start,’’ so to speak. 

When Mr. Rosenberg’s caption to 
which he refers 2s a headline appears 
in a window, he must not overlook the 
fact that the same subject in all of its 
ramifications has been discussed for 
years by the very women who pass his 
display. When he puts a card in his dis- 
play reading, “If you want to reduce,” 
and then follows this up with reasons 
favorable to the purchase of a corset, he 
is appealing to women who have been 
educated on the subject about which ine 
is addressing them. ‘ 

Turn for the moment to something 
entirely different, Electric Heating De- 
vices, for instance. Would the caption, 
“If you want to cook well,” have as 
much vital and personal interest? 

The General Electric Company and its 
competitors in this field have not the 
aead fortune to have innumerable pub 
lications discussing their problem inti- 
mately with the women of America. 

To be sure, heating devices enjoy an 
advantage over many other articles 
which are featured in window displays, 
but they are not to be considered in the 
same ciass as far as general education 
on the part of consumers is concerned 
with the articles in the field of wearing 
apparel for women. 

feel that the average dealer should 
consider himself in competition with 
every merchant on his street. The drug 
man has something to sell to women and 
to men. The department store has 
something to sell to women and to mer, 
and so it goes on down the whole retail 


eld. 

Granted that this is the case, it is 
a question of each dealer making his 
windows appeal to the passers-by, 
the basis of what he has to s 
We may consider the pedestrians on 
the street as readers, and compare them 
with the readers of magazines. 

Does it not seem logic to say that the 
first thing the dealer must consider is 
his ability to outmaster his competitors 
from the standpoint of compelling atten- 
tion to his displays, no matter what this 
device may be? Having compelled at- 
tention, is it not his second problem 
properly to relate the article which he 
has to sell to the general information 
which every consumer may be supposed 
to have about this article! 

If you are selling, we will say, an 
Electric Disc-stove, perhaps all that you 
could say about the article would be, 
“TI will boil the eggs on the table with- 
out delay, fuss or muss.’’ Having said 


this much you probably would have put 
forward all + the selling arguments 
necessary to put forward to arouse in- 
terest. The woman’s imagination would 
be turned in the right direction, and by 
comparison she could make for herself 
the selling-point hidden behind this sen- 
tence. 

Some manufacturers do not stop to 
consider that the retailer in many lines 
of business carries perhaps two or three 
thousand distinct and separate articles. 
If this is the case, the dealer may wish 
to use his window to create an atmos- 
phere or a character for the store, and 
not be too insistent on selling points, 
feeling that if he can so elevate his 
store above competitors’ stores as to 
attract people to .his store for staple 
things that they want, he will have used 
his window display to the best possible 
advantage in so far as he is concerned. 

_Do not feel that I am not in sympathy 
with what Mr. Rosenberg says, for nd 

y reason for writing you is based 
upon the contention that it is poor busi- 
ness to judge window problems upon 
one man’s experience without looking 
afield to see if his arguments would hold 
in other cases. 

Cart G. Percy, 
Vice-President. 


Professional Papers as Consu- 
mer Mediums 


, In some recent medical copy, Colgate 
& Co. have taken a rather unusual tack 
by suggesting the use of its dental 
paste, as well as endorsement to the 
ysublic. The number of doctors is so 
arge that the field is important from 
the consuming standpoint, and has been 
treated with that factor in view, appar- 
ently. The subject is, of course, di- 
plomatically handled. In a recent ad- 
vertisement to physicians the copy in- 
cluded the following: 

“Mouth cleanliness is important 
enough in the case of the average man 
or woman. It is doubly so in your pro- 
fessional work. Jhen treating the 
nose, eyes or throat, your face must 
come close to the patient’s, and at -such 
times oral cleanliness is particularly es- 
sential as a safeguard for you. ‘To 
keep your teeth and mouth in a whole- 
some state, use Colgate’s Ribbon Dentai 
Cream _ regularly.’”’ 


Georgia Now Has Flag <Ad- 
vertising Law 


The Governor of Georgia has signed 
the bill passed by the Legislature last 
month to prevent the use of the flag 
of the United States for advertising 
purposes. The new law makes it a 
misdemeanor “to copy, print, publish or 
otherwise use the flag or National em- 
blem of the United States of America 
for the purpose of advertising, selling 
or promoting the sale of any article of 
merchandise whatever within this State.” 


Joins Chicago Agency Staff 


Henry Jay Stephens has_ resigned 
from the advertising staff of the Smith 
Motor Truck Corporation to join tie 
J. Roland Kay Advertising Agency of 
Chicago. 
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These are trying times. Materials 
are hard to obtain. Our employees 
are going to the front, making a 
scarcity of workers. 


Our Geuviee will 
be as good as ever 


We are all determined to use our best efforts to 
greater production in order that our customers may 
not suffer and that we may “do our bit” in sustain- 
ing the cause of democracy. 


We ask, therefore, in order to economize, that our 
customers will help by carefully preparing copy 
and make as few alterations as possible in order 
that we may “pare a little off” to help in the 
great work. 


We have not raised our prices and will not do so 
unless compelled. 


Yours for Service 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


33d to 34th Streets 
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What’s Your Line, 
Brother ? 


If it can be sold to textile mills now’s your 
time. Because mills are busy—that’s mild. 
Anybody knows that when mills are busy 
they are big buyers. And the market ? 
The second largest industrial field in America 
with a business publication which is the 
largest textile paper in the world. So if 
it can be sold to textile mills let us show 
you how to go about it. There are 700 
industrial advertisers following our plan. 


Textile World Journal 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Greenville, S. C. 
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Grooming a New Specialty to Lead 
an Unknown Line of Goods § 


Why “Klever Kraft” Was Chosen by the American Ring Company For 
First Honors—Story of the Campaign 


By John Allen Murphy 


HERE must be hundreds of 

manufacturers in this coun- 
try in about the same position 
to-day as the American Ring 
Company was three or four 
years ago. These concerns haye 
been long established, are highly 
prosperous, though selling anon- 
ymous goods on a price basis, and 
are proud of the good name that 
their many years of fair dealing 
have won for them, and yet are 
almost entirely unknown to the 
great buying public. 

And just as was the case with 
the American Ring Company, 
probably many ,of these concerns 
have concealed somewhere in 
their lines a product the vastness 
of whose sales possibilities they 
have never even dreamed. Per- 
haps the product is made to meet 
the limited needs of some indus- 
try. Maybe it is manufactured in 


“es the 


small lots exclusively for some* 


jobber or manufacturer’s agent. 
In any event, the chances are that 
the possible latent market for the 
product has never been analyzed. 
The article is accepted as one of 
the many details in the affairs of 
a big organization. As such it is 
not regarded as worth the atten- 
tion of busy executives, whose 
time is already crowded with 
more pressing matters. 

The story of the development 
of Klever Kraft Silverware shows 
how important it is that manu- 
facturers, in the position just de- 
scribed, be ever on the lookout 
for disguised opportunities that 
may be lurking around their fac- 
tories. 

The American Ring Company 
has been in business for 107 years. 
Originally it made curtain rings. 
That is how it got its name. How- 
ever, it now manufactures a wide 
variety of metal goods, such as 
drawer-pulls, name-plates, etc. 
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Much of its output trickles 
through the industries and reach- 
consumer unknown. 
Though the company several 
years ago advertised a fastener, 
apparently the line as a whole is 
of a sort that promises little op- 
portunity for advertising. 

Among those that the concern 
made goods for was Guy S. Jen- 
kins, a manufacturer’s agent in 
New York. In the product that 
was made for him, Mr. Jenkins 
one day recognized possibilities 
that seemed to be much bigger 
than the market that he was then 
able to provide. He carried this 
idea to the manufacturers. The 
present Klever Kraft Silverware 
line is the result of his suggestion. 
Mr. Jenkins was asked to promote 
this new line and was made sales 
manager of this department of 
the business. 


A LINE TO MEET MARKET CONDITIONS 


In planning a new product, it is 
seldom that all the merchandising 
conditions that will affect it, are 


taken into consideration. Very 
often the new article is planned 
almost entirely from the vantage- 
point of the production man. He 
incorporates in the product his 
ideal of what it should be. What 
the consumer may want is over- 
looked. Klever Kraft did not 
start under this handicap. The 
obstructions that the line would 
be likely to meet in the market 
were carefully dissected and the 
line itself was then designed, so 
as to get around at least some of. 
these possible barriers. Mer- 
chandising and production prob- 
lems were studied together. 

In the first place, it was de- 
cided to make the ware popular- 
priced. This would give it a much 
broader market, and in_ itself 
would be-an answer to a very nat- 
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ural objection that people are 
likely to make against a product 
of this kind—that it is a luxury. 
The highest priced piece in the 
line was set at eight dollars and 
the lowest at sixty cents. Here is 


a range that does not suggest lux- - 


ury. It was further decided to 
have no knick knacks in the as- 
sortment. Every piece must have 
a very obvious utilitarian value. 
This feature also helped to knock 


“Tm So oud of My Table 
When Its Set With 
_Klever Kraft Silver r 


UST a piece here 
coy, “When lovely. pieces —they 
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‘livened up.’ My friends 
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is one of the great fallacies about 
extensive lines that is not always 
recognized. It is usually easier 
to interest the retailer in small, 
compact lines. Large lines tie up 
too much capital, confuse the 
dealer in his buying and are in 
every respect more difficult for 
him to handle. 

Klever Kraft was now ready 
for the market. This was in 
1914. The advertising, in a good 
list of national publi- 
cations, was started, 
and was continued 
despite the outbreak 
of the great war in 
July of that year. 
The whole future of 
the product was based 
on advertising, and 
withdrawing the ad- 
vertising would be 
equivalent to  with- 
drawing the ware it- 
self. The advertising 
has been kept up 
steadily. For the first 
three years small 
space, running from 
fifty-six lines to 
quarter-pages, was 
used. In June of this 
year the company 
branched out into 
colored pages. It 
feels that its success 
in the market thus 
far justifies it in 
broadening its adver- 
tising policy. In fact, 
the advertising course 
of the American Ring 
Company to date is 
pretty’ much as it was 
planned when it was 
first decided to mar- 





COLOR ADVERTISING, SHOWING 


WARE 


out the luxury argument, and of- 
fered an effective talking point in 
selling the goods. 

Another important point that 
was agreed on in laying out the 
line was to limit it to twenty-five 
pieces. Time and time again it 
has been demonstrated that where 
a line consists of many numbers 
it is difficult to get most dealers 
to handle a full assortment. This 





VARIOUS PIECES OF THE 


ket this new silver- 
ware. The product 
of the company lends 
itself in a peculiar way to color 
exploitation. Beauty is one of its 
talking points, and Mr. Jenkins 
says that this quality can be 
shown much more effectively by 
using color advertisements. 
Interesting are the methods 
that the company is using to make 
Klever Kraft an all-the-year sell- 
er. Quite inevitably a product. of 
(Continued on page 70) 
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: THEODORE ROOSEVELT Joins the Staff of 
, . - 

| The K 

, ansas Uity Olar 
€ 

r 

' An Announcement 

1 October 1st Theodore Roosevelt will become a member of the staff of 
1 The Kansas City Star. Thereafter he will contribute regularly by wire 
: his comment on current events. 

, The Star has long felt that a daily newspaper would give him the 
1 best possible medium for the expression of opinion on matters on which 
c his views are of prime importance. In this belief Colonel Roosevelt has 
1 now come to acquiesce. 

. Several courses were open to him, including that offered by an urgent 
f invitation to write for a syndicate of newspapers. But he held that the 
1 strategic place of Kansas City in the very heart of the country, and the 
1 sharing of common ideals by himself and The Star, made ‘this news- 


paper the appropriate medium with which to ally himself. 

: The Star would be guilty of false modesty if it did not frankly confess 
its happiness in the acquisition of Colonel Roosevelt to its organization 
in the capacity of a regular contributor. The honor of such an acquisi- 
tion is one of which any newspaper in America or Europe might well 
feel proud. Moreover, it believes that the connection thus established 
will arouse the keen interest of the country in general and of Kansas 
City in particular. 

It will make Kansas City the center for a momentous discussion of 
events of transcendent importance—a discussion that will be watched not 
only by the whole United States, but by all the nations of Europe as 
well. For Colonel Roosevelt is undoubtedly among the two or three 
leading authorities in the world on domestic and international affairs. 
Everything that he has to say on these questions inevitably carries very 
great weight and is’ read with the closest attention in London, Paris 
and Berlin, as well as in New York and Washington. 

What he writes is the fruit of reflection on a career that has hardly 
been matched. Legislator, rancher, civil service commissioner, police 
commissioner for New York City, national civil service commissioner, 
assistant secretary of the navy, colonel in the Cuban war, governor of 
New York, Vice-President and President—he has had every variety of 
human experience. His knowledge of foreign problems is that of a man 
who won the Nobel peace prize for settling the Russo-Japanese War 
and one who dealt successfully with international controversies of every 
| character. 

He has a personal acquaintance with most of the important figures in 
the world war, and with the men in active charge of things in the 
United States. His point of view is that of the modern man—the pro- 
gressive, who works in practical fashion to insure the supremacy of 
human rights over property rights; and the nationalist who has confi- 
dence in national solutions of national problems. 

This record is here thus hastily reviewed to invite the attention of 
the readers of The Star to the importance of the contributions that have 
been arranged for. 

This newspaper counts itself fortunate to be able to do the public 
service of printing regular contributions from such a man. 


The Kansas City Star 
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this sort is likely to sell only dur- 
ing the holidays and in the bride 
season. This is another of the 
merchandising considerations that 
was taken up when the line was 
being planned. Foresight mini- 
mized the difficulty to a great ex- 
tent. The line has a uniform de- 
sign and matches throughout. The 
advertising and all the selling ef- 
fort of the concern encourages 
the prospect to want a full set of 
the ware. However, it is not nec- 
essary that she buy a set at once. 
She can acquire a complete as- 
sortment by buying a piece at a 
time. A bride may be given three 
or four Klever Kraft articles. 
Then she can gradually buy the 
rest of the set. It is likely that 
she will distribute these purchases 
throughout the year. The same 
holds for those who are given the 
ware as a Christmas gift. With 
thousands of people building up 
sets in this way, dull seasons are 
bridged. 

Furthermore, the line was as- 
sembled so that some of the 


pieces would have seasonal uses. 
For example, the sherbet glass is 
likely to be used more in summer. 
Vases are apt to be bought in 
spring. Casseroles belong to the 
season of heavy cooking iri fall 


and winter. Thus, as the need 
arises for new pieces, they are 
bought. This all tends to scatter 
the sales over the twelve months 
of the year. 


SALESMEN SELL A PLAN 


At first, the regular salesmen 
of the company were used, but it 
was soon found that this did not 
work satisfactorily. Where sales- 
men have a large line to sell they 
are bound to neglect something. 
Since selling the new product may 
demand different methods from 
those they are accustomed to, the 
chances are that it will be the 
one that they will slight. Putting 
a new kind of goods on the mar- 
ket requires intensive selling. It 
isn’t often that the old sales 
force, whose time and energies 
are already pretty well taken up, 
will be able to give the latest ad- 
dition to their line the attention 
that it demands. It is for this 


very reason that most sales man- 
agers do not allow their men to 
carry side lines. Concentration is 
necessary in selling. 

Now the Klever Kraft depart- 
ment of the business has a sepa- 
rate sales organization. Mr. Jen- 
kins carefully schools his men not 
to sell the goods, but to sell the 
plan back of the goods. This, he 
claims, is the most vitalizing idea 
in salesmanship, and that no 
salesman can become successful, 
in the larger meaning of that 
word, until he grasps the full sig- 
nificance of this idea and puts it 
into practice. The majority of 
salesmen are out on the road talk- 
ing goods—goods all the time, 
nothing but goods. Salesmen 
who do this, automatically place 
themselves in the order-taking 
class. They may succeed, but only 
within narrow limitations. Re- 
tailers want to know the reason 
for the merchandise. What is the 
compelling motive behind it? 
What is the big, dominating idea 
on which the house is founded? 
What is the company’s policy? 
Imbue a _ salesman with these 
ideas, states Mr. Jenkins, and his 
selling ability immediately goes 
up several notches. It is easier 
to sell a dealer a money-making 
plan than to sell him mere mer- 
chandise. Fire his imagination 
with the sales possibilities in 
goods and it is not hard to get 
his order. 

Department, jewelry and hard- 
ware stores furnish the outlet for 
these goods. There is growing 
up in this country a new type of 
hardware store that offers most 
unusual co-operation to a wide 
variety of manufacturers. This 
store carries not only the custom- 
ary merchandise but also a full 
line of house-furnishing goods, 
except furniture. It features 
large assortments, a wide range 
of selection and goes after busi- 
ness with modern aggressiveness. 
The American Ring Company is 
net the only concern that has 
found almost ideal distribution in 
these stores. 

Klever Kraft is usually sold 
open stock, but assortments are 

(Continued on page 75.) 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS | 


J. 8, ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT OF THE ‘ 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


“I consider System one of the most constructive 
ot business which comes to my desk. 

A considerable number of the officers and em- 
ployees of the National Bank of Commerce read 
it regularly with fra profit to themselves. This 
‘Iagazine makes for clear thinking on the funda- 
mentals of business.” 


NUMBER CV1III in the series of portraits of readeraof SYSTEM 
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made up for the buyer who is un- 
able to make his selections. It is 
well for salesmen in nearly all 
lines to have assortment proposi- 
tions up their sleeves to spring on 
a vacillating buyer. 

In the advertisements of the 
company the main points empha- 
sized are the beauty of the line, 
the reasonableness of the price 
and the desirability of owning a 
full set. In much of the copy the 
retail prices of the ware are 
given. In the latest colored page 
advertisement the different prices 
in the illustration are lettered, so 
as to 
names and the prices stated in the 
copy. In the booklets and other 
supplemental literature of this 
century-old concern the reason 
for the ware is discussed rather 
than the ware itself. The prospect 
is enthused with the idea of hav- 
ing a correct table. Table ar- 
rangements and the proper ap- 
pointments for it are interestingly 
outlined. Various uses for the 
different pieces in the Klever 


Kraft line are enticingly featured. 
Here is a sample: 

“How often in your own family 
does one member like baked mac- 
aroni, for instance, when perhaps 


all the others like vegetables. 
Just bake one portion*of what- 
ever is wanted in a Klever Kraft 
casserole—easily and econontically. 
Each member of the family may, 
with these, have his own favorite 
dish.” 

In case a person may not read- 
ily see the need for a certain piece 
in the line, it is very cleverly 
pointed out. Note how this is 
done in the following: 

“Many housewives have felt 
that the chief objection to the de- 
licious baked custards was the 
fact that the custard, when served 
in the custard cups, did not pre- 
sent an attractive appearance on 
the table. You will see that Klever 
Kraft silver custard cups over- 
come this objection—mounted in 
beautiful silver-plated holders, 
they will improve the appearance 
of your table, and are much in 
vogue throughout the United 
States.” 

Here is another splendid illus- 


identify them with the. 
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tration of how the product is 
sold by first selling a use for it. A 
woman who may be hesitating 


. about buying a casserole, is not 


likely to waver after she reads: 

“For years renowned chefs of 
France, India and other foreign 
countries have been famous for 
their ‘one-piece’ meals. That is, 
the chicken, rice and tomato will 
be all in one dish, the delicious- 
ness of which tasty concoctions 
we all acknowledge. 

“You can get exactly these 
tempting results from casserole 
cooking—not a drop of the savory 
juice is lost, and when you think 
of the economy in time required 
for the preparation of one-piece 
meals in casseroles as well as the 
economy of the foods, it is un- 
necessary to say more.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ADVER- 
TISED PRODUCTS 


Many Klever Kraft pieces have 
to be filled with glass and earth- 
enware linings. These the com- 
pany buys outside and furnishes 
with its ware. Where possible, 
two well-advertised products, Py- 
rex glass and Guernseyware, are 
furnished. This fact is freely 
mentioned in all the concern’s ad- 
vertising. Thus is this silverware 
linked with the good will of these 
two other well-known articles. 
The advertising of one helps the 
other. Some Pyrex pieces, for 
example, need mountings. While 
such mountings are made by a 
few concerns, the fact that the 
American Ring Company is ad- 
vertising its mountings will be 
likely to get the attention of the 
Pyrex buyer. When she gets 
started with one piece of Klever 
Kraft she will be inclined to buy 
the whole set. In this way one 
line helps to sell the other, once 
the advertising connects them in 
the buyer’s mind, 

As a result of all these meth- 
ods, Klever Kraft is going stead- 
ily forward. Already it enjoys 
a first-rate distribution. Of 
course, war times are not the best 
for a line such as this, but by con- 
sistent effort and by unflagging 
advertising, sales are coming 
along very encouragingly. 





Increased Postal Rates Improve 
Canadian Advertising 





First-Class Postage, Raised Fifty Per Cent, Brings an Improvement in 
Quality of Mailings 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


CY April 1, 1915, the Canadian 
public was informed that on 
and after the 15th of the month 
a war tax of one cent would be 
required of them on every letter, 
post-card or other piece of first- 
class mail matter. The announce- 
ment came like a bolt out of the 
blue—by an Order in Council— 
and caused considerable conster- 
nation in the offices of Canadian 
advertisers. Such a violent up- 
ward revision of postal rates was 
deemed, at first, to be sheer sui- 
cide on the part of the Postal De- 
partment, but war is no respecter 
of persons nor pocket-books. The 
tax was imposed on the date pro- 
mulgated and has remained ever 
since. 

Direct-mail advertisers were 
greatly alarmed by the new tax 
and rightly so. They got to- 
gether and made immediate repre- 
sentations to the postal authori- 
ties, pointing out that such a tax 
would inevitably kill the goose 
that was laying the golden egg 
and as a result the tax was re- 
moved from “third-class” matter. 
This classification is the same in 
Canada as in the United States. 
With this class rate undisturbed, 
direct mail advertisers were not 
greatly effected for the reason 
that the tax would be paid by the 
customer who used the first class 
when replying. 

In 1914, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s report states that 673,000,000 
letters were posted in Canada; 
107,677,000 pieces of third-class 
matter; the grand total of all 
classes being 825,866,000 pieces. 
In 1915 the number of letters 
mailed increased eleven millions 
to 684,000,000—no other figures 
being made public. The only in- 


formation given for 1916 is the 
increase of over $6,000,000 in the 
The with- 
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total postal revenue. 





holding of the figures since the 
impost seems to indicate that all 
is not well with the postal depart- 
ment, though the tremendous diffi- 
culties caused by the war may 
have made it impossible to com- 
pile the figures. 

Generally speaking, the tax has 
had no ill-effects so far as adver- 
tising interests are concerned. 
The tax, being on first-class mat- 
ter only, distributed the cost over 
the greater number with the ef- 
fect that no one person or firm 
was called to bear an unequal 
portion. As first-class letters are 
usually mailed singly or in small 
groups, the tax became apparent 
only in the monthly postage bills. 
The tax was accepted quite calm- 
ly by the general public, who 
looked upon it as one of the 
things that had to be and cheer- 
fully stuck on the tax as part of 
their duty in “doing their bit.” 


HIGHER GRADE OF SALESMANSHIP 
RESULTS 


One Canadian mail-order house, 
the daily mailings of which run 
upwards of 9,000 letters, advises 
that the tax has not influenced 
its business in any way except 
to increase postage bills. Further- 
more, the business has,steadily in- 
creased since the war broke out 
and the tax did not cause any un- 
usual curve in the sales. On the 
other hand, the war tax, by in- 
creasing postage costs, makes it 
necessary for the mail-order 
houses to sell more goods per let- 
ter to take care of additional sell- 
ing cost. Thus the tax is forcing 
a higher grade of salesmanship. 

Another mail-order house, sell- 
ing special lines, reports that 
business is undisturbed by the 
war tax and that sales have 
greatly increased since the tax 
was imposed. In this case the 
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Cable Cord 40% Rubber 


Immune to Tire Fever 


EHOLD how cord and rubber are fused into the 

flexible, powerful cable-cord which forms the 

exclusive patent-protected body of a Silvertown 

i. tire. Note the rubber core, and how each cord 

tendon in the cable-cord lies completely encased in a 
cushion of rubber. 


Corded and cabled under high pressure, which replaces 
all air in the fiber with rubber gum, it is fused with 
rubber as a cobbler’s waxed end is waxed with wax. 


That fusion of rubber and cord, cool no matter how fast 
the tire whirls, when cross-wrapped in the Silvertown’s 
two-ply body, is the secret of Silvertown’s IMMUNITY 
from TIRE-FEVER—the internal heat rubbed up between 
the plies of many-ply tires—the great destroyer of tires. 


With but two plies of strong, cool cable cord—Silvertowns, 
trade marked with the Red Double Diamond, are bound 
to outlast and outserve many-ply tires with their multi- 
plied tire fever. 


Moreover, they give astyle, a smoother riding comfort and 
gasoline saving economy you can not afford to deny your- 
self. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous Fabric Tires—Black 
Safety Treads 
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PAPER that expresses 
the spirit of Engineering 


\\/ HEN J. G. White & Co., Inc., 


announced the separate incorpora- 


tion of its Engineering Department, a 
booklet was printed that expressed some- 
thing of the blended grandeur and fine 
precision of modern engineering. 


Old Stratford, one of the Strathmore Papers, 
was used—a paper noted for the delicate detail 
and impressive effect of its texture—a peculiarly 
appropriate and expressive paper for the subject. 
The Paper says the Advertiser’s Say. 

The expressiveness of texture in paper is interestingly 
explained in a booklet by Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres- 


ident of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. This will be sent you on request. 


Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


Your printer knows : — 


STRATHMORE 
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bulk of the out-going mailing is 
third-class and tax free. In 
speaking of the tax and its effect, 
this firm states that the only effect 
is the lightening of the mailings 
to keep within the maximum 
weight for the minimum postage. 
This has also been encouraged by 
the price of paper. 

As far as the direct-mail adver- 
tisers are concerned, the war tax 
does not affect them. One of the 
larger directory houses whose spe- 
cialty is direct-mail advertising, 
gives the information that the in- 
creased postal rate has not af- 
fected direct-mail advertising so 
far as volume of business is con- 
cerned. The only noticeable effect 
is the improvement in the quality 
of the mailings, both as to stock 
used and the printing. 

This is accounted for in this 
way: The increased postage bills 
have had the effect of bringing the 
whole question of direct mailing 
into the limelight. As a result the 
advertiser either decided to con- 
tinue his policy of circularizing or 
drop it. Quite a few who cir- 
cularized the trade discontinued 
in favor of trade-paper advertis- 
ing, but the defection was not 
serious—just the usual ebb and 
flow. On those who decided to 
stick with their established policy, 
the war tax had the effect of 
stimulating their interest in the 
quality. Usually a higher. grade 
of paper, a better illustration, and 
a better printer were chosen, not 
because advertisers were any more 
prone to get rid of their money 
than before, but because the tax 
made it imperative to sell more 
goods per piece of mailing matter. 
Even though the tax did not 
affect the initial circular it did 
effect the resultant correspond- 
ence. 

So far as the general public 
is concerned, the increased post- 
age is considered a mere bagatelle 
and is not seriously taken into 
consideration when a purchase by 
mail is being planned. On the 
other hand, large users of the 
first-class mails are paying con- 
siderable attention to their post- 
age accounts. Their mailings are 
being more closely scrutinized and 











--advertisement 
composition 


O be original in 

copy is the one 
part of an adver- 
tisement. Getting 
selling power into 
type andengravings 
without the loss of 
dignity to the ad- 
vertiser is a big job. 


Gilbert P. Farrar 
author of “The 
Typography of 
Advertisements 
that Pay” has 
charge of our Ser- 
vice Department. 
Mr. Farrar is con- 
sidered an expert on 
this subject and we 
believe that you'll 
find that he can help 
you get real sales 
producing adver- 
tisement display. 


When you have 
some important 
message in print 
try our typograph- 
ical display service. 


ARROW PRESS 


“‘Salesmanship in Print’ 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct Advertising Literature 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 
318 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tels. Greeley, 329, 330, 331 
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pin plowing this type of farm trector turns 
@ square corner—it gets into fence corner=. 


Power Farming’s 


Sales Record 


The Minnetonna Company 
es home creamery outfits 
for the thriftiest class of in- 


dividual farmers. 


Fewer Inquiries 
but More Sales 


It used five papers—Power Farming, 
two national dairy papers, one nation- 
al and one state farm paper. 


Power ag | 7g the fewest in- 


quiries, but 294 % resulted in sales 
—nearest other paper, 15% %. 


Cost per sale, $6.05 for the leading 
dairy paper, $6.72 for Power Farm- 
=e fl ry 49 to $13.99 for the other 


Adding cost of follow-up on unsold 
inquiries, cost per sale on all four 
other papers exceeded Power 
Farming’s by from 92c to $11.31. 


You don’t have to sell tractors to 
make good in this market. 
Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
Mad. Sq. 5064 Randeiph S52 


Member A. B. C.. 


POWER FARMING 


the quality is being continually 
jacked up. There has been a 
decided falling off in the amount 
of mediocre matter being re- 
ceived by the big buyers. The 
quality has improved with the 
cost. 

The fears of April, 1915, have 
not materialized. The tax has 
been in effect for over two years ’ 
and the only visible effect so far 
has been an impetus to the cause 
of better advertising. An increase 
in the third-class postal rate, on 
the other hand, would mean dis- 
aster. 

In this connection it is well to 
take into consideration the fact 
that this tax was protected by a 
law which makes it illegal for any 
one to enter into competition with 
the postal department. Only the 
employees of a firm may deliver 
letters for that firm. 


Heinz Insures Employees 


Three thousand employees of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburg, have 
been insured for more than $2,000,000 
under the group plan. 

All the premiums are to be paid by 
the company and practically every one 
of its workers and agents is included 
in the plan. An employee of two 
months standing is to have a policy 
worth $250; employees of five years or 
more will have $500 placed for them 

This plan of insurance has _ been 
adopted by many concerns recently, but 
the Heinz announcement is worth re- 
cording because of the size of the policy. 


Gillespie Joins Erwin & Wasey 


Fred H. Gillespie, formerly with the 
Sales Service Company, “4 Chicago, has 
resigned to join Erwin & Wasey Com- 
pany, of that city. He will be con- 
nected with the service department. 


D. R. Hobart With Hendee 


D. R. Hobart has been appointed 
publicity manager of the Hendee Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Mass. 
He has acted as technical editor of sev- 
eral motorcycling publications, 


What of It? 


Wife: “The paper says that nitrates 
are higher.’’ 

Hub: “What do we care? We never 
telegraph anywhere.” 


With George Batten Co. 


Carl_ Spier, Reagents | with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., joined the staff of the 
George Batten. ompany. 
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_deventy Year Late 








1847 ROGERS BROS. | 


Stab Vo ER WoARE 

The appearance of 1847 ROG ERS BROS. Silverware, as 
shown inthe “Tipped Pattern” of seventy years ago. is as 
different fvom the present day styles as the mililary figu, e of 
the Mexican War soldier is different from the khaki-clad 
fighter of 1917. But-the qualily of 1847 ROGERS Bros. 
ihe sitverplate that has proved itself by a seventy year lest ~ is 
as sturdy as the spirit of Ame: ricanism _ fires the heart today 


Spare She dover Other pi beater 
Soli by too shers Sent for cabaleg “I-90 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
The Mirldss Largest Makers of Sterling amt Silver Plate 
w aca ENS Hae ssers Canadian Prone. MERIUEN. 


N the above advertisement, the comparison is not 

only timely but particularly pertinent, as the birth 
date—1847—of this well-known silverplate coincides 
with. the date of the War with Mexico. 


In colors, and in black and white, this advertisement 
is telling the story of the “Seventy Year Plate.” 


See it at leading dealers 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling and Silverplate 
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“So the People May Know”’ 


THE 
KANSAS CITY POST 


TWELVE YEARS OLD AND 


“The Fastest Growing Newspaper in America” 


Paid Circulation 150,000 


98% within the trading radius of Kansas 
City—the most prosperous district 
of the U.S. A. 


Average Daily Circulation August, 1917 - - 153,992 
Average Daily Circulation August, 1916 - - 131,491 


Advertising Rate 15 Cents an Agate Line 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Brunswick Bldg. Advertising Bldg. American Bldg. Chandler Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 


NAAT 
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Methods of the Man Who Founded 
Chain of 3,500 Stores 


George H. Hartford, President of Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Changed From Foe to Friend of Advertised Goods 
Within the Past Few Years 


S Printers’ Ink recorded in 
a note last week, George H. 
Hartford, for more than half a 
century head of The Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Tea Company, died 
August 29 at the age of 83. 
Death resulted from heart failure 
and took place at a summer re- 
sort where he had been accus- 
tomed to spend his vacation for 
many years. His home was in 
Orange, N. J. Had he lived a few 
days longer he 
would have 
been 84 years 
old. 
Though he 
had reached an 
age when most 
men feel that 


they are en- 


titled to rest 
on their oars 
and take it 
easy, such was 
far from being 
the case with 
Mr. Hartford, 
who continued 
in active direc- 
tion of the 
business up to 
the day of his 
death. In fact, 
his record of 
achievement 
might well 
stand as a 
model testi- 
monial to the value of a conserva- 
tive, intelligent habit of life. 
There are few men who learn so 
to regulate their conduct that they 
can produce effective and efficient 
work every day for fifty years. 

It was almost by accident that 
Mr. Hartford entered the tea 
business from which grew the gi- 
gantic chain of 3,500 retail stores 
which now stretches everywhere 
east of the Mississippi and is aug- 
mented at the rate of twenty new 


THE LATE GEORGE H. HARTFORD 


stores every week. In 1857 he 
became associated with George F. 
Gilman, who was in the leather 
and hide business, and in 1859 tea 
was added on a wholesale basis 
as a side line. The new side line, 
however, insisted on growing, 
and in 1864 the leather and hide 
end of the business was dropped 
and the Great American Tea 
Company came into being at 49 
Vesey street, New York. In 1865, 

the wholesale 

tea _ business 

had branched 

out into mail- 

order selling on 

a wide scale, 

and it occurred 

to Mr. Hart- 

ford to open a 

chain of retail 

stores. in New 

York _ and 

Brooklyn (in 

what was then 

called Wil- 
liamsburg). 

Twenty - five 

stores were ac- 
_ cordingly 

opened in suc- 
ceeding 
months. In or- 
der to keep the 
retail business 
from being 
confused with 
the wholesale, 
the chain of stores was called The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. From that time on its 
growth was steady and, as busi- 
ness went in those days, rapid. Mr. 
Hartford was not only the titular, 
but the actual head of the busi- 
ness, and held the reins firmly in 
his grasp. 

As the chain was extended to 
other cities throughout the East, 
it became necessary to have a 
corps of traveling superintend- 
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who went from store to 
store, inspected the stock and 
the general conditions, and re- 
ported back to the main office. 
For a long time Mr. Hartford had 
these men come and report to 
him in person, and his remarkable 
memory enabled him to keep an 
amazing grasp on the state of af- 
fairs, even in any individual store 
located in some far-away city. 
However, the number of stores 
increased so fast that of recent 
years it was impossible for him 
to take the time to see the travel- 
ing inspectors, and they made 
their reports to another executive 
who in turn summarized and con- 
densed their findings and pre- 
sented them to Mr. Hartford 
(whose only nickname in the 
home office, by the way, was the 
characteristic one of “the Real 
Boss”). These reports of the visit- 
ing superintendents Mr. Hartford 
liked to confirm by dropping in 
himself for an unexpected visit 
at one or another of the stores in 
the chain. 

Even in recent years, when it 
was impossible for him to get 
about among the widely scattered 
stores to any extent, he made jt a 
point to visit any store he could 
when he was in that neighbor- 
hood. When he was out of town 
for his summer vacation, he had 
the weekly sales of all the stores 
in cities near where he was stay- 
ing sent to him; and he delighted 
to drop in and say to the aston- 
ished manager: “Well, I see your 
sales last week were $864. That’s 
fine.” 

That Mr. Hartford maintained 
his mental flexibility and power 
of adjusting his opinions to cir- 
cumstances is shown strikingly by 
his attitude toward the handling 
of nationally advertised goods. Up 
to five or six years ago he leaned 
quite heavily toward private 
brands, and was not very enthu- 
siastic in his dealings with the 
makers of advertised products. 
Of late, however, while the pri- 
vate brands have still been main- 
tained, he has been perfectly will- 
ing to carry any advertised goods 
for which there is a proven de- 
mand on the part of the public. 


ents 
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Merchandising, in The Great At- 
lantic and Pacific stores, has been 
tremendously speeded up, but by 
the public and not by the organi- 
zation; so great is the rush for 
goods in most of the stores that 
whatever the customer asks for 
she gets, purely as a matter of 
saving time and argument. Even 
if there were a disposition to fa- 
vor the private brands, the effort 
to do so would take more time 
than can be spared for that pur- 
pose. At the present time any 
new grocery” specialty which 
breaks into the limelight with na- 
tional advertising is at once 
watched with the closest atten- 
tion by the officials of the G. A. 
& P., and by a careful system of 
checking the number of calls for 
it during the subsequent weeks is 
carefully counted. If the demand 
seems to warrant, it is stocked. 
An even more sympathetic atti- 
tude is held, largely due to Mr. 
Hartford’s broad-mindedness, in 
regard to new additions to an ad- 
vertised “family” of products. 
These are often stocked in ad- 
vance, on the presumption that 
the manufacturer knows what he 
is about, and will create the same 
demand for the new goods that 
he has already created for other 


products through advertising. 
INTRODUCED “ECONOMY” 


A. striking 
Hartford’s 


STORES 
of Mr. 


example 
far-sighted business 
ability is to be found in the revo- 
lutionary change in the type of 
store operated by the company, 


during the past five years. Prior 
to 1912 The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific stores were “just stores,” 
differing from other retail gro- 
ceries mainly in price and in the 
character of stock carried. About 
that time Mr. Hartford and his 
associates became interested in 
the question of reducing overhead 
for the sake of cutting retail 
prices—the same problem which 
has within the past few months 
become a matter .for govern- 
mental action on a_ nation-wide 
scale. The result of his cogita- 
tion was the new-style “economy” 
store, which did away with tele- 
phones, deliveries and the exten- 
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Let’s Go After 






Better Business 


Mr. Davis was first 
advertising manager in 
my Talking Machine 
Sales Company and 
later acceptably filled 
positions of larger 
scope in buying, mer- 
chandising and in the 
general conduct of our 
business. He was with 
that organization four 
years. Lhe past year he 
has done remarkably eff- 
cient work with Chick- | 
ering & Sons. I have 
the keenest regrct in the 
severance of his connec- 
tions with our Company. 


C. ALFRED WAGNER, V. P., 
Chickering & Sons’ 
Div. American Piano Co. 


One of the most satisfying 
things I ever did was to keep 
intact the summer working 
force of a large paving con- 
tractor throughout the suc- 
ceeding winter. We adver- 
tised for and sold enough 
concrete cellar and_ stable 
floors to keep the several 
gangs busy every working 
day of the winter and to 
make a good profit for. the 
contractor. 


A butcher in the same city 
ran a credit business very 
close to receivership. Cash 
buying of meat specialties in 
car-load lots, and cash sell- 
ing, rejuvenated the business 
almost immediately and it is 
making money today. 


Five years ago R. W. Law- 
rence and C. Alfred Wagner 
thought I was the right man 
for them in the piano busi- 





I will be ready for 
new work about 


October 1. 
34; married; have 
two children; pay 
an income tax. 


We are still using 
sales plans created by 
Mr. Davis shortly after 
he came with us five 
years ago. I have been 
more or less in touch 
with his work since that 
time and he has never 
failed to justify the 
confidence I originally 
placed in his ability and 
loyalty. 

I certainly believe he 
has the ability to place 
himself advantageously 
—in which case double 
congratulations will be 
Age’ in order. 


RicHarD W. LAWRENCE, 
President, 
Kohler & Campbell Co. 


ness. They have not re- 
gretted their judgment, as 
their kind letters testify. 


Every industry that has a 
right to endure has produc- 
tive, profitable and (more 
often than not) distinctive 
selling points. It’s a great 
thing to know what they are, 
how to use them, and then 
to use them! 


My conception of sales 
work is to get business on a 
right and profitable basis. 
Advertising, suited to the 
conditions, can pave the way 
for the most effective sales- 
closing. 


If you have, or could prof- 
itably create a position in 
your organization for one 
who can work aggressively 
and intelligently in sales 
promotion, I would be glad 
to call for an interview. 


ROBERT V. DAVIS 


Room 901, 437 Firruy Ave., New York 


Telephone, VaNpERBILT 3091 
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Note—This is the fourth ‘“‘open door” talk about 
Successful Farming’s circulation methods. We are 
holding the door wide open so that every advertiser 
may see and know definitely. how our circulation 
is secured and maintained. We do not intend that 
any statement we make in these advertisements shall 
have an equivocal meaning. We want advertisers to 
know the actual facts. 


If at any time we find that we cannot be proud of a state- 
ment of the actual facts concerning Successful Farming’s 
circulation methods, we shall change the methods so we can 
be proud of them. We have done that from time to time in 
the past. Changing conditions have developed improved 
methods and revealed weaknesses in the old methods. 


ONE PER CENT. IN CLUBS 


For instance, we secure 66% of our circulation direct from the home office 
through an appeal by mail to selected lists of farmers who read farm papers and 
answer the i. Another 324% comes through the efforts of our own sub- 
scribers and their friends who act as local agents. But only 1% is secured by 
selling Successful Farming in clubs with other papers. We have been asked why 
this latter percentage is so small. 


We do not undertake to pass judgment on the value to other publications of 
subscriptions secured by aes with other papers. But_we have reached the 
definite conclusion that the average value of Successful Farming’s subscriptions 
to “ advertiser is increased by practically eliminating club subscriptions from 
our list. 


Our decision was not taken hurriedly or without careful consideration. We 
realized that this was an accepted subscription method and that it would put 
names on our list at a lower cost to us than either of the principal methods 
we are using. We were aware that the Audit Bureau does not require so much 
detailed information on club subscriptions as on our two principal methods 
We know that our subscriptions could be very materially increased through the us 
of clubbing offers. 


CLUBBING DISCOURAGED 


But in spite of all these reasons 
for using this method, we have al 
PERCENTAGE solutely cut off all clubbing offers 
BY EACH METHOD from this office or through our loca 

66.% No. 1—Direct Mail we : 
If another publisher wants to of 
32.49% No, 2—Local Agents fer Successful Farming with hi 
1.% No, 3—Clubbing own paper, we will sell subscrip 
1% No. 4—Newsstand tions to him at a discount of not t 
.0% No. 5—Canvassers exceed 50% of the  subscrintio 
4% No. 6—Subscription A ‘ price. Unless we are convinced 
‘Zo NO. ubscription Agencies that the publisher will get the 
01% No. 7—Bulk kind of subscriptions we want and 
*get them where we want them 
we refuse to make any discount at 


all. We accept only a small per 
centage of the offers to sell Successful Farming in clubs with other papers 
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rankly Discussed 


USSION 
3,775 CLUB SUBSCRIBERS IN A YEAR 


S ibseription agents are not permitted to quote rates on Successful Farming in a 
du’ with other papers. The total number of Successful Farming subscriptions 
tha’ might by any possibility be classed as club subscriptions received from June 
Ist. 1916, to May 31st, 1917, was 3,775. 


We do not wish to surrender to any one else the power to decide what kind of 

subscribers we shall have or where they shall be located. If we are going to give . 

ninig’s any premium at all, we prefer to use something that does not continuously 

e can compete with Successful Farming for the subscriber’s attention. We are of the 

me in opinion that there is enough duplication in farm papers and magazines without our 

roved increasing it by forcing another paper or papers into the hands of our subscribers 
thru a club offer. 


We believe that if Successful Farming is offered as an individual proposition, 
without any other paper as a premium, it will stand out in the mind of the sub- 
scriber as of more individual importance than he would give to any paper as a part 
of a club. We believe that this plan of insisting on individual subscriptions to 
Successful Farming, locates and puts on our subscription list those farm families 
who prefer Successful Farming to other farm papers and eliminates those who 
prefer some other paper. 


We think you will agree with us that it is quite as important to eliminate those 


Is of who are not interested as it is to secure the subscriptions of those who are 
| the interested. . 
ag 

™ BEDITED FOR ACTUAL FARMERS 
We : 

put Our whole system of circulation getting is based on the idea that Successful 
hods Farming is edited for actual farmers and their families who live on farms in the 
i North Central States. It is of real constructive value to such people and in their 


hands is 100% good as an advertising medium to people who have merchandise 


use 
i quality to sell to farmers. 


Other phases of the subscription end of our business will be discussed in 
later advertisements in Printers’ Ink. In other advertising journals we 
are presenting a series of advertisements on editorial policy, a series 
showing the value of our service to certain classes of advertising and a 
series showing specific instances where Successful Farming has made 
good. We shall be pleased to discuss your problems with you. 


E. T. Meredith Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES IOWA 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Member NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1119 Advertising Bldg. A, lee 'C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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sion of credit. These stores were 
established originally as “one- 
man” stores, and the sole clerk, 
who was manager, salesman, 
cashier and porter all in one, was 
permitted to close the store be- 
tween one and two p. m. while he 
went to lunch. A business of $400 
a week was considered quite sat- 
isfactory from one of the stores 
when newly established, though, 
as a matter of fact, many G. A. 
& P. stores do six or seven times 
that amount. As the stores grow, 
of course, additional salesmen are 
added to take care of the custom- 
ers. Even at that, however, the 
organization has such a firm hold 
upon its regular trade that cases 
have been known where custom- 
ers at times of special rush busi- 
ness *have been willing to wait in 
the store an hour and a half 
before purchasing rather than go 
elsewhere—a record which not 
many stores could equal. These 
special rush times, incidentally, 
are almost always on Fridays and 
Saturdays, on which days nearly 
one-half the total business of the 
company is done, due to the prev- 
alence of Saturday as “pay day.” 

If we may accept the testimony 
of the men who knew him best. 
Mr. Hartford was a born “man- 
ager of men.” A shrewd judge 
of character, he had a way of de- 
tecting in a moment the fact that 
one of his associates was feeling 
discouraged and “blue.” A friend- 
ly clap on the shoulder and a 
word of encouragement from him 
never failed to achieve a magical 
result, and the man who had been 
feeling out of sorts walked off 
with his head up. In the early 
days of the business, he did all 
the employing of new men him- 
self, and seems to have had an 
uncanny knack of determining in 
advance just about what a given 
man would and could do. It was 
always his policy to fill the new 
and bigger jobs which were crea- 
ted in the growth of the business 
by choosing men already with 
the company. 

The new-style “economy store,” 
as everyone knows, has proved 
much more efficient than the 
old stores were, and as a re- 
sult, more than 3,000 of the 
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new type have been’ opened 
by the company during the past 
five years, and practically all the 
previously existing stores (except 
about 100) have been changed to 
the new basis. For financing this 
vast scheme of expansion, the 
company’s capital stock was not 
long ago increased from $2,100,- 
000 to $12,500,000 of preferred 
and $20,000,000 of common stock. 
The present policy of the com- 
pany is to substitute for one old- 
style store several of the new 
type scattered through a _ neigh- 
borhood at convenient locations. 
It is said that an increase in busi- 
ness amounting to 65 per cent has 
sometimes been recorded as a re- 
sult of adapting an old store to 
the new economy methods. 

Mr. Hartford was not only active 
in business life, but in community 
enterprises in his home city. He 
was mayor of the city for thirteen 
years, during nine of which he 
was not opposed by any other can- 
didate. He was of English de- 
scent, and was born in Augusta, 
Me. He received his first busi- 
ness experience in a dry-goods 
house in Boston. 


Paper Restriction Relaxed by 
England 


The British Royal Commission on 
Paper, on March 2, issued an order 
prohibiting the sending of any trades- 
men’s catalogues, price-lists or adver- 
tising circulars unless upon the written 
request of the persons desiring them. 
This provision did not apply to the 
forwarding of catalogues oad Gade lists 
by traders to traders for the purposes 
of their business. Recently, however, 
a general license has been issued, with 
certain restrictions, which virtually re- 
scinds the original order so that now 
such advertising matter may be for- 
warded “ara a written request, to 
customers prospective customers. 
The purpose, ‘a the original order was 
to restrict the use of paper. The re- 
cent cancellation of the order indicates 
that the supply of paper is now so 
large that further conservation is con- 
sidered unnecessary by the Royal Com- 
mission. 





Byrne Joins Brooklyn “Times” 
Staff 


F. J. Byrne, general advertising rep- 
resentative for the Brooklyn Citizen 
for nine years, has taken a similar po- 
sition with the Brooklyn Times. 
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650,000 Men and Young Men 


employed in all forms of labor 
and industry, will require 


New Fall Clothing in Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Men’s Clothing Market 
in the United States 


DOMINATE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression on both 
dealers and consumers at one 
cost by concentrating in the 
Dominant Newspaper, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


The Bulletin is read by ‘“‘nearly everybody” 
in and around Philadelphia—practically 100% 
of the entire potential market. Net paid 
average two cent circulation for August, 1917, 


351,976 Copies a Day 


Largest 2c Circulation in the East 





















WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office - - Dan. A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago Office - - - - J.E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
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But the Farm Women Will 


Because the farmer’s wife is the purchasing agent for 
the farm, COMFORT looms especially big among the 
prosperity mediums in this season of unexampled rural 
affluence. For COMFORT is primarily a magazine 
for farm homes, and is most popular among farm women. 


Nearly a million, of COMFORT’S million and a 


quarter subscriber 
Cotton Belt, wher 
ever was before. 
Isn't the presen 
prices, the ideal tn 
among prosperous 
absolute certainty 





in the Wheat Belt and the 


ey is more plentiful now than it 


mn, of bumper crops and banner 
simulate the sale of your goods 
families?» You can do it with 


h 2 COMFORT advertisement. 
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The Novenber 
COMFORT, reaching 
our subscribers about the same time 
as the crop money, ts a desirable one 
Jor influencing the sale of appropriate 
goods to prosperous people. It reaches 
our folks when they have money to 
spend and time to spend it. It reaches 
them with a magazine of exceptional 
editorial strength and interest. Forms 
close for the November COMFORT, 
October 10. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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Greatest Prosperity 
Ever Known in 
Dixieland 


EVER before have the Southern people enjoyed such pros- 
perity as now pervades Dixieland. 


Last year’s Southern crops were remarkable, This year 
they will be record breakers. Hundreds of lumbermen and 
sawmill operators are working overtime tv supply building 
materials for the great army cantonments and the fleets of 
merchant ships the South is building. Over 400 vessels are 
now under construction or under contract in Southern ship- 
yards, 


And the South har the job of feeding the hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers in sineteen army cantonments and mobili- 
zation camps in the South, as well as the task of harvesting a 
crop that will materially help feed the world, 


Is the South busy? Well, rather. 


This unusual activity means a tremendous amount of ready 
cash in the hands of all classes of the Southern population. 
And it means that the South is in ideal condition to respond to 
the appeal of good advertising, either upon general publicity 
or mail order lines. 


As to means for reaching the Southern people, daily news- 
papers are admittedly most effective. There is hardly a home 
that hasn’t its newspaper. 


Every leading Southern newspaper should be on your list 
this fall. 


For information as to trade areas, methods of distribution, 
advertising rates and circulations, address: 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
W. C. JOHNSON, Secretary 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


[Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.] 
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Training Methods for Advertising 
Solicitors 


II—Newspaper Publishers Add to the Fund of Information Previously 
Published 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


HE Public Ledger Company 

in Philadelphia is particularly 
fortunate in that its solicitors, 
with the exception of its repre- 
sentatives in the foreign field, 
have their headquarters at the 
main office, and come into close 
and personal contact with the en- 
tire staff at all times. George F. 
Goldsmith, advertising manager of 
the Ledger, said his staff organi- 
zation holds meetings on Monday 
mornings. 

“These are in no sense classes 
or lectures,” he added. “The ut- 
most freedom of speech is en- 
couraged, and at times these meet- 
ings are conducted under the 
guidance of individual members 
of the staff. I sit by as a spec- 
tator and sometimes act as one 
of the solicitation staff. The meet- 
ings are always conducted with 
enthusiasm. 

“The first essential we impress 
on our salesmen is that they feel 
absolutely confident that the ad- 
vertising manager knows his sub- 
ject better than anyone else, and 
that the salesmen can depend on 
what he tells them to be exact 
truths and facts. 

“This develops the prime re- 
quirement of absolute mutuality 
between the manager and the 
salesmen, the former impressing 
upon the latter the fact that his 
success is dependent upon them, 
and vice versa; and that there 
must be the most intimate rela- 
tionship between them from the 
viewpoint of friendliness. 

“The salesmen must be con- 
vinced that the advertising man- 
ager has a definite policy, along 
which lines business must be se- 
cured. They must feel that so 
far as rates and the various con- 
ditions entering into the news- 
paper business are concerned, 
there are plainly-defined lines to 
which they must adhere in han- 
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dling business transactions. But 
they must also be taught that the 
manager is open at all times to 
listen to suggestions in individual 
cases which, in themselves, are 
different from the ordinary run, 
and which might be considered 
as extraordinary. 

“The importance of lineage is 
never overlooked, but this ques- 
tion rarely enters into the sales- 
men’s training, as the impression 
which we attempt to instill into 
them is that lineage must neces- 
sarily follow maximum service to 
the advertiser. Upon this point 
we lay the greatest stress. Sales- 
men are urged to regard their 
clients in a professional manner; 
to analyze each case individually, 
and to consider the advertising 
problem “from the advertiser’s 
point of view. It is not ‘How 
much lineage can be secured?’ It 
is ‘How should this advertiser 
spend his money, and how much, 
in order to secure for him the best 
returns?’ And, lastly, ‘How much 
can he afford to spend with us 
individually ?’ 

“You can readily understand 
that the latter attitude places the 
salesman in a rather confidential 
or professional position with the 
advertiser, the latter naturally 
realizing that the salesman wants 
to be of service to him, and is not 
trying to extort the utmost lineage 
regardless of his client’s welfare. 
Naturally enough, consistent and 
conscientious work of this kind 
soon teaches the client to depend 
on the salesman, and the latter 
becomes a welcome visitor and 
friend instead of one with whom 
the advertiser has to match wits. 


IMBUING THE MEN WITH ENTHU- 
SIASM FOR THEIR OWN MEDIUM 


“Our salesmen are especially in- 
structed to avoid discussing other 
newspapers, unless the advertiser 
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feels that our representative is 
friendly to his welfare. At our 
staff meetings due regard is paid 
to the worth or value of the va- 
rious publications, with the result 
that our salesmen usually know 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the other newspapers much better 
than outsiders. This results in 
their becoming imbued, to a 
greater degree, with the ideas of 
their own paper’s worth; and, nat- 
urally, causes them to refuse to 
admit competition. In other 
words, they are taught to devote 
their efforts to selling their own 
newspaper; to selling the service 
which goes with it; to refuse to 
accept advertising on which they 
are dubious about making good. 
As a consequence, and because of 
our knowledge of the conditions 
in our individual field, we have 
induced advertisers in many in- 
stances to give up their spasmodic, 
irregular methods of advertising, 
and in its place to run campaigns 
of regularity, with profit to them- 
selves. 

“We have found it most val- 
uable in sustaining and. maintain- 
ing the interest of our representa- 
tives so far as consistent with 
our business policy, to supply 
them with current facts and fig- 
ures concerning the business wel- 
fare of the company, so that they 
may feel the sense of responsi- 
bility and proprietorship them- 
selves. We have noted that this 
adds to their interest, which in 
itself develops into an esprit de 
corps; without this, of course, 
teamwork is impossible. 

“Our system is, to a greater de- 
gree, personal and_ individual, 
rather than en masse, because each 
man is taught in a manner calcu- 
lated to bring out his individual 
characteristics and finer instincts.” 


“TRIBUNE PREFERS UN- 
TRAINED MEN 


The Chicago Tribune is doing 
some interesting work in develop- 
ing advertising solicitors. E. W. 
Parsons, advertising manager, 
writes me: 

“Our men are untrained when 
employed. Usually, they are just 
out of college. We put them to 
work inside, either on our want- 
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ad counter or in a clerical ca- 
pacity—according to their capa- 
bilities and inclinations — where 
they learn obedience, regularity, 
rates, rules and regulations. We 
encourage every one of: them, 
right from the beginning, to study 
carefully the work they are doing, 
and we conduct meetings each 
morning, and a general meeting 
once a month, to stimulate inter- 
est and encouragement in their 
study. 

“At the monthly meetings they 
are given opportunities in turn to 
prepare and read papers on sub- 
jects relative to their work, and 
at this monthly meeting we also 
have debates, solicitations, and 
sO on. 

“Occasionally, we have social 
meetings. At all these gather- 
ings the business counter, clerical, 
and classified departments are in- 
cluded, both the men and women 
employed in the selling end. 

“Above all, our men are en- 
couraged to study and read dif- 
ferent subjects—allied with, but 
not necessarily a part of, their 
work. All our employees in the 
advertising department are given 
opportunities to progress, and 
they can see very clearly that the 
progress they make is simply up 
to their individual efforts. This 
does not stimulate unfair compe- 
tition among them, because we 
have ways of holding that in 
check, too; but it does stimulate 
clean competition and brings to 
the surface ability and energy, 
which could not be done through 
any method of driving. 

“Our entire organization works 
as a team, even though individual- 
ly there is competition. By indi- 
vidual coaching I have been able 
to eliminate all gossip and other 
such petty annoyances that or- 
ganizations .sometimes have to 
contend with. 

“As the men progress into other 
departments of the organization 
they continue their studies, and 
as a rule are able to specialize in 
some one or two different sub- 
jects. 

“Our 


display organization is 
almost entirely composed of men 
who started their business careers 
in our want-ad department. Some 
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“There is No Greater Selling Force 
Than Business Correspondence” 


An authorized interview with W. W. Duncan, Pres- 
ident and General Manager, Hood Tire Co., Watertown, 
Mass., manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘Arrow’’ tires. 


ship can be applied to 

every business letter, re- 
girdless of whether it is a collec- 
tion letter, credit letter, adjustment 
lctter, a reply to a complaint, or 
simply an answer to a routine in- 
q liry. 


be R EAL constructive salesman- 


“Not only the executive or depart- 
nent head, but every correspondent, 
every shipping clerk, every book- 
keeper, every man in the organiza- 
tion, even if he writes only one 
letter a week, has it within his 
power to build up or tear down his 
own standing within the company 
2s well as the standing of his com- 
pany with its customers. I can 
think of no way in which a forward 
looking man can more surely clinch 
success than by getting the help of 
specialists who have made Business 
English their life work. 


“Forty of us in the Hood Tire Com- 
pany are taking the Course in Busi- 
ness English conducted by the Busi- 
ness Training Corporation. After 
the very first unit we began to no- 
tice with satisfaction that it was 
easy to apply the principles brought 
out in the Course to our daily cor- 
respondence. As a result there has 
been a steady improvement in the 
quality of our letters. We have 
found that it pays to have our work 
checked up by your staff; for they 
not only point out our faults, but 
tell us why they are faults and how 
they may be remedied. 


“I believe the Course in Business 
Building English under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Burton Hotch- 
kiss (head of the Department of 
Business English, New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce) can 
be taken with great profit by every 
executive, every department head, 


and every other man who writes 
letters in any organization in the 
country. 


If a concern’s letters aren’t im- 
portant, its business can’t be very 
important. 


“The opportunities for creating 
business—for personal advancement 
—by getting out of the rut in letter 
writing, are too great toebe missed 
by any intelligent business man.” 


60-Page Book Sent Free 


The booklet which the Business 
Training Corporation issues on 
“Business Building English” ought 
to be read by every business man 
who uses the English language. 


Men like R. P. ‘Spencer, formerly 

General Sales Manager of the 

American Optical Company; S. T. 

Henry, Vice-President, American 

International Corporation; T. H. 

Bailey-Whipple, Educational De- 

partment, Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Company; Paul 

W. Jenkins, Sales Manager, Mac- 

beth-Evans Glass Company; A. A. 

Welch, Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual 

Life Insurance Company; Francis J. 

Best, Advertising Manager, R. H. 

Macy & Co.; Gray, Presi- 

dent, Hess Bright Manufacturing 

Company; and many others of 

equal standing have read the 

book, have enrolled for the 

course in Business Build- 

ing English, and testify 

to its value. BUILDING 
In writing for thee # ENGLISH” with, 

dooklet, please state md charge or obli- 

your business eats 

position and 

the company 

with which 

you are 

e 0 a - 

nect- 


ace ecveccccce 
ces TRAINING CORPORATION 
269 Cameron Bidg., New York City 
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The TACOMA DAILY NEWS 


(Evening, Associated Press) 
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In The SUNDAY NEWS-LEDGER 


Their (Sunday, Associated Press) 


cig | The TACOMA DAILY LEDGER 


(Morning, Associated Press) 


(The only morning paper in Tacoma) 


Circulations Guaranteed 


Effective Oct. 1, 1917 the following circula- 
tions are guaranteed advertisers : 


The Tacoma Daily News 25,000 
The Sunday News-Ledger 32,000 
The Tacoma Daily Ledger 18,000 


Flat Rate is Instituted 
Effective Oct. 1, 1917, ad- 


vertising will be accepted for 
The News and The Ledger at 
a flat rate of 5 cents per agate 
line for each newspaper. An 
additional charge of 10% is 
made for the Sunday News- 
Ledger. Agency commission 
will be 15% with 2% cash 


discount. 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Is What Counts 


The circulation figures given above 
are guaranteed. 


The News and The Sunday News- 
Ledger lead all Tacoma newspapers 
in circulation and the best part of it is 
that the bulk of it is paid in advance. 








(This announcement was published 
on the front page of the Tacoma 


Daily News of Aug. 31, 1917) 


The Daily News 
Leads Its Field 


The Tacoma Daily News 
is supreme in its field. 

The News has more car- 
rier circulation in 
Tacoma than any other 
local newspaper. 

The News has more 
street sales in Tacoma 
than any other local news- 
paper. 

The News has more cir- 
culation within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles than any 
other local newspaper. 

The total, circulation 
of the News is greater 
than that of any local news- 
paper. 

The News has more 
paid-in-advance circu- 
lation than that of all other 
local newspapers combined. 

Virtually the entire circu- 
lation of The News is with- 
in a radius of 50 miles 
of Tacoma. 

The Sunday News-Ledger 
has approximately 
10,000 more circulation 
than any other Tacoma Sun- 
day newspaper. 








VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Sole Eastern Agents 


New York 
225 Fifth Ave 


Chicago 
28 E, Jackson Souleverd 


Detroit 


11 Lafayette Boulevar: 
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of them have attained reputations 
tiat are invaluable to them 
trough their specialized work on 
this paper. In certain branches 
cf our work, however, we have 
had to go outside of the organi- 
zation for men with special train- 
ing in other directions. The man 
who has charge of our financial, 
industrial and real estate adver- 
tising—and who is the censor of 
all this class of copy—we secured 
rom a bank. This man has had 
‘thorough experience in the han- 
dling of bonds and financial mat- 
‘ters for one of the big banks in 
Chicago. And not only do we 
utilize him in this line of work, 
but also in educating individuals 
in our organization along the lines 
f his training. 

“We found it necessary at one 
time to employ one or two men 
who had had advertising agency 
experience, and we utilize their 
abilities in an educational way for 
the entire organization, too. 

“We conduct meetings of the 
display department periodically, 
where subjects are discussed and 
studied that have a bearing on 
the work of the display organi- 
zation. 

“For our periodical display 
meetings our men prepared a 
brief history of American news- 
papers and a history of Chicago 
newspapers; and these are now 
published as booklets. Various 
other booklets and papers have 
been prepared by this organiza- 
tion in connection with this work.” 

I have before me some very in- 
teresting booklets and pamphlets 
issued by the advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune. 
The work of the Tribune in this 
direction is well known, but the 
story told in its “Winning a 
Great Market On Facts”—that 
market being Chicago—is highly 
instructive and inspirational. An- 
other of its booklets is called 
“Analysis of Chicago Newspaper 
Advertising for 1916,” and still 
another is “Analysis of Corset In- 
vestigation.” These titles will 


give you a general idea of the 
thing. 

Then, too, the Tribune has just 
completed a careful study of fi- 
nancial and bank business in its 
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relation to advertising, and as a 
result has been able to form a set 
of rules for the acceptance of 
financial copy. 

In the Cincinnati Enquirer's ad- 
vertising office the training of 
solicitors has always been a mat- 
ter of individual handling. It has 
been the purpose to train solici- 
tors so they could offer sugges- 
tions, assist advertisers in getting 
up copy, and serve them generally. 

Solicitors have been taught the 
Enquirer's system of make-up, 
have been educated in the news- 
paper’s idea of good display, and 
instructed, above all things, to 
talk advertising as a_ business 
necessity—leaving out the En- 
quirer as a medium until the ad- 
vertiser is convinced that he must 
advertise. 

Comparisons with competitors 
are always avoided. Solicitors 
are instructed to admit that other 
mediums are good. 


MEN ALWAYS APPROACH PROSPECT 
WITH SOMETHING TO OFFER HIM 


Another newspaper that has 
weekly meetings for its entire ad- 
vertising staff is the New Orleans 
Item. At these gatherings the 
solicitors are asked to read the 
most interesting article on busi- 
ness, merchandising, distribution, 
or advertising that they have 
come across during the week. 
This encourages men to read the 
trade papers, and forces attention 
to the value of such reading. 

At such meetings one of the 
Item’s representatives, either of 
the display or classified depart- 
ment, often impersonates some lo- 
cal advertiser who is not giving 
the right amount of _ business. 
Usually this part is played by the 
solicitor handling the obstinate 
account. Other members of the 
staff solicit this man as if he 
were a merchant. This idea has 
been developed in clever ways. 
For example, one of the Jtem’s 
collectors will interrupt these 
mock interviews and “raise a lit- 
tle sand” about the advertiser’s 
past-due account. Then the tele- 
phone will ring at an inopportune 
time. The interview is made real 
from every possible angle. 

“At first the boys took a com- 
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view of the proceedings,” 
says Newmyer, business 
manager. “We overcame that by 
having actual merchants or their 
representatives, often their young 
sons, attend these meetings. Our 
men were quietly corrected after 
the meetings for their weaknesses, 
and in subsequent gatherings they 
were in more receptive frames of 
mind. 

“We also find it most helpful 
to have our editor, city editor, 
agricultural editor, and other 
members of the “highbrow” de- 
partment talk to the business 
office. We have had the auditing 
department explain the difficulties 
of its work to these men, who 
always complain about the ac- 
tivities of collectors. 

“We have one rigid rule in our 
advertising soliciting organization : 
‘Always have something in your 
hand when you go to see a man.’ 
We believe that the power of sug- 
gestion is more persuasive than 
the power of mere argument— 
that argument induces argument; 
that suggestion brings the smile, 
the thank you, and the yes. 

“Our advertising department 
clips. fifty-seven leading news- 
papers every day, and the solici- 
tors give their clients copies of 
advertising run by advertisers in 
similar lines in other cities; and 
they supplement these clippings 
with locally prepared advertising 
copy, designed especially for the 
particular merchant’s require- 
ments. 

“We try to get the advertiser’s 
attention down near our fists and 
away from our faces, on the 
theory that more contracts are 
closed near the desks than near 
the eyebrows. We have found 
that the man who comes to a 
prospect with an idea is always 
welcome; ideas are the ‘jimmy’ 
that will pry loose any advertising 
cash drawer.” 


edy 


SUCCESS OF SOLICITOR DEPENDS ON 
BREADTH OF HIS CHIEF 


H. J. Grant, business manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, says 
that the broadening-out process in 
individuals is usually painful, and 
in forcing the growth of a solici- 
tor the most careful study and 
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discreet work is required from the 
executive. He says that most in- 
dividuals are prone to find a 
groove at the halfway point in 
their business careers, and it is 
necessary to inspire them with 
courage, imagination, initiative, 
self-reliance and optimism. Also, 
they must have full confidence 
in the superior executives. 

“The executive must delegate 
authority so the solicitor may be 
fully interested by the confidence 
and responsibility given him. The 
executive should be approachable 
and open to ideas, smiling en- 
couragement even when the _.pro- 
posals presented are absurdly 
preposterous, and should depend 
on diplomatic remedies to make 
a convert of the solicitor, care- 
fully eliminating any ridicule. 
The executive must be sure that 
harmonious conditions prevail, 
that cliques are stamped out, and 
that office politics and gossip are 
tabooed. To put it broadly, work- 
ing conditions must be ideal for 
the proper development of the 
solicitor. 

“Figuratively speaking, the so- 
licitor must be given a ‘taste of 
blood’ by being assured of a suc- 
cessful start. To do this, he must 
be constantly encouraged. A 
timely kind word is often the de- 
ciding factor between success and 
failure. When conditions will 
permit, let the solicitor be over- 
paid rather than underpaid, so 
that he can maintain his self re- 
spect and be free from financial 
worry. A staff of well-paid so- 
licitors can be driven discreetly 
to the limit of their producing ca- 
pacity. Underpaid men _ usually 
fail to respond, or, in responding, 
progress to the service of some 
competitor who appreciates their 
superior worth. 

“The influence of the capable 
executive will broaden his men by 
developing their personality, while 
the poor executive can narrow the 
producing ability of a staff and 
decrease its efficiency by bluster- 
ing oppression. These results are 
quite independent of any training 
system—dealing only with facts. 
The executive must realize that it 
is quite easy to find fault; that 
it requires no brains to discharge 
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The right kind of agency and the 
right kind of advertiser must inevi- 
tably “discover” each other. We 
are content to bank our future on 
this fundamental law of mutuality. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 


A Market for — 
700,000 Hats 


This fall and winter every member of the Y. M. C. A. 
will buy at least one hat—most of them will buy more. 


Probably a good many will buy the kind you are selling. 
Undoubtedly a much greater number would buy them if 
you told them why they should—in Association Men. 

You cannot reach this big market to better advantage than 
through the advertising pages of this official organ of “the greatest 
men’s club in the world.” The September issue was the first new- 


size, new-feature number. This display page now measures 7 x 10 
inches. The rate is 40 cents a line, $168 a page. 


ASSCLIATION 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager JAMES I. PECK, Eastern Representative 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Wanted— High 
Grade Salesman 


To work direct with the President of a large 
national corporation of established prestige, to 
assist in closing big contracts (no soliciting), 
all interviews by appointment with principals. 
Will pay good salary with profit-sharing ar- 
rangement. Right man can earn at least 











$15,000 to $20,000 
PER YEAR 


Must be a man of character and strong per- 
sonality, a quick, active mind that radiates en- 
thusiasm with sincerity and force, a convincing 
talker. Christian, between 30 and 45 years of 
age. Must have had broad experience in selling 
big men. Probably a man who has advanced 
through sales ability, now acting as sales or 
assistant salesmanager, bond or advertising 
salesman whose present possibilities are limited. 

Do not write unless you have successful sell- 
ing record and are or have been earning over 
$5,000 per year. 

A man strong enough to change his position 
when big opportunity comes. 

Give condensed and complete outline of sell- 
ing experience and accomplishments, to justify 
personal interview. Send latest photographs. 
Your reply will be treated in strict confidence by 
President and returned as received. Address 


PRESIDENT U. S. CORPORATION 
Box 344, care of Printers’ Ink 
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a man peremptorily. The plan 
should not be to discharge em- 
ployees, but to set a pace through 
a high standard ‘of efficiency. The 
unfit will eliminate themselves by 
seeking easier undertakings. 

“Absolute frankness on the part 
of the executive, as contrasted 
with secretive methods, should 
prevail. Harmonious individual 
development and team work, as 
contrasted with a policy of play- 
ing one man against another, 
are necessary to proper working 
conditions. An executive who 
maintains his position by a mys- 
terious stage poise, who never 
comes out in the open sufficient- 
ly to find himself occasionally on 
the defensive, can work posi- 
tive harm to any soliciting or- 
ganization. 

“Theoretical training systems, 
teaching facts, are necessary; but 
the real development of the so- 
licitor depends largely on the 
breadth and ability of the execu- 
tive, who should not evade his 
personal responsibility by com- 
plaining about soliciting material. 
Good red blood makes for the 
accomplishment of most worthy 
things in this world; and so it 
is too, in planning campaigns and 
securjng copy.” 

L. J. Boughner, manager of 
classified advertising of the Chi- 
cago Daily News pays PRINTERS’ 
INK a compliment. He says: 

“When I took charge of the de- 
partment there was no training 
of solicitors except such as they 
received when an older man spent 
a day or two soliciting in their 
presence. We catch our solicitors 
young, just out of high school, if 
we can get them, and the theory 
was that the supply was so great 
we could afford to wait for the 
born salesman. 

“This theory may be correct so 
far as the element of salesman- 
ship is concerned, but some co- 
herent method of teaching The 
Daily News to these men had to 
be adopted. The key to the prob- 
lem was in an article on sales 
manuals which appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK, and we immediately be- 
gan to prepare one. So far, all 
we have done is to write a dozen 
salesman’s bulletins, which are 
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The Loyal Readers 


“PUNCH” 


Last Spring, because of War 
Conditions, the price of 
“PUNCH” was doubled after 
being fixed at Threepence per 
copy for over Seventy Years. 


After four months working 
at the new price of Sixpence 
there are still largely in excess 
of One Hundred Thousand 
buyers who prefer to pay Six- 
pence instead of Threepence for 
their copies rather than give 
“PUNCH” up. Looks as if 
“PUNCH’S” public is a very 
loyal one and esteems the paper 
as a Necessity. More than ever 
is “PUNCH” a “British In- 
stitution.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Punch”’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4., England 











The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Circulation for August 

DAILY SUNDAY 
1917 - 55,804 68,352 
1916 - 46,342 56,100 
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GAIN 9,462 = 12,252 


The Atlanta Journal sells for 
$7.50 a year. There are no 
reduced R.F.D. or other rates 
and there are no “bargain 
periods.” Every subscriber pays 
the full price and pays it weekly 
or in advance. 


Advertising in the 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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If You Ratatat 


you will now and then need the services 
of professional entertainers—or it may 
happen you will find yourself upon the 
entertainment committee appointed by 
your lodge, club, bunch or society, in 
which event a dollar ad stating your re- 
quirements if inserted in 


The Billboard 


will place you in touch with hundreds of 
humorists, musicians, vocalists, magi- 
cians, etc., etc., or if you do not feel 
competent to choose, with agents who 
purvey entertainment. 





Weekly Forms close 12 noon Mondays 
Member A. B. C. 
Address 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


New York 
Broadway & 42nd 


IAA 


Chicago, Cincinnati 
St. Lauis & San Francisco 
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new salesman 
It is our 
plan to complete these bulletins 
and then rearrange them in proper 
order and print them as one unit. 


handed 
for his 


to every 
information. 


Then when a salesman is em- 
ployed we shall give him the man- 
ual and require him to study it a 
week. 

The first day will be de- 
voted to the history and organi- 
zation of The Daily News; the 
second, third and fourth days to 
the organization, functions, mis- 
cellaneous rules, and customs of 
the classified department; the 
fifth day to the classification he is 
to work; and the sixth day to an 
inspection of the various depart- 
ments of The Daily News through 
which want ads pass. At the end 
of each day we shall require the 
salesman to undergo a _ written 
examination on the topics just 
studied, and there will be a re- 
view examination on the last day 
of his training. The second week 
will be spent in company with an 
older salesman. After that, he 
should be able to shift for him- 
self, with such advice and coach- 
ing as he gets from the depart- 
ment managers.” 


EMPHASIS OF THREE POINTS OF 
TRAINING 


The advertising solicitors for 
the New York Tribune are trained 
primarily in three things: Spe- 
cialize, systematize, persist. Rich- 
ard H. Waldo, who only the other 
day resigned as business manager, 
has this to say: 

“We find that generalization is 
fatal to rapidity of advance, at 
least in building up a_ publica- 
tion. The man who is thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in the 
transportation field, or in any 
other, on both land and water, 
can produce the maximum of 
lineage, which in turn begets 
maximum returns for the adver- 
tiser. 

“Reports are required from 
every man, largely as a matter 
of mental discipline for the in- 
dividual. A definite setting of 
the date for the next call gives 
the clerical force back of the 


salesman an opportunity to: use 
I know of no other 


the tickler. 
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sTaKer’s NIVERSAL RATE service 


(NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR) 
Published FOUR TIMES a year—QUARTERLY 


Complete and up-to-date 
AT A GLANCE 
The essential data on the 


following Magazines having 
Circulation 5000 or over 


General Mail Order Motor 
Women’s Agricultural Religious 
Fashion Poultry Foreign Language 


Also Daily Newspapers with 5000 or more circulation— 
Complete data on each 

NO ADVERTISING CARRIED—JUST ESSENTIAL DATA 
Subscription 97% renewals. Compiled in the most conven- 
ient form for pocket or pigeon hole. Endorsed and used 
by over 250 Agencies—hundreds of Advertisers—Pub- 
lishers—Special Representatives. 

A SERVICE—NOT A DIRECTORY 


Every advertising man should have it. Write today—save yourself tomorrow. 


THE STALKER ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 


631 Nasby Bidg., TOLEDO, OHIO 

















If you are interested in a tried and tested 
OFFSET PAPER that possesses all the qualities 
necessary in a perfect PAPER of this character 
for folders, art work, letterheads, etc. 


Send for samples of work done on 


King Dependable Offset Paper 


KING PAPER COMPANY 
LAKE STREET KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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\ECAUSE each printing job is 

{ personal, peculiar and new, 

S involving factors not always 

fully decided upon, the element of 

organization enters into the printing 

business in a much stronger way than 
in many other businesses. 


Experience, skill, judgment and 
equipment are the important factors 
in a printing organization. And an 
organization built from a thorough 
appreciation of this viewpoint enables 
us to render service built on a knowl- 
edge of what service is most valuable. 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, Ine. 
DETROIT - Printers - MICHIGAN 





Erasures don’t spoil 
PARSONS finish 


—because into the making 

and surfacing of PARSONS 

PAPERS goes all the skill 

and knowledge born of 64 

years devoted to manufac- 

turing high-grade business 

papers exclusively. 

Parsons Paper Company 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Writing Papers 

Since 1858 


PARSONS 33" 
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way so certain to establish regu- 
larity of calling habits. 

“We have meetings on Monday 
mornings at least three times a 
month, at which a general dis- 
cussion of business conditions in 
each field is held. Prospects for 
business are stated, and salient 
difficulties pointed out. Some- 
times a specific report is required 
from all of the men on the ap- 
peal a special feature or section 
of the paper is making to our ad- 
vertisers. More generally, some 
broad question of general policy 
is discussed by myself, with the 
purpose of giving information and 
talking points, which the men can 
use in their own way. 

“A house organ, ‘The Bell 
Ringer,’ is used as a means of 
keeping interest constantly stimu- 
lated. Inside news of the organi- 
zation is the principal feature, and 
every opportunity is taken to put 
the salesmen’s names in this very 
effective piece of publicity. The 
effect is to build up an esprit de 
corps. 

“Each salesman turns in to the 
advertising manager a daily re- 
port of his business in the paper. 
If there is no business carried, 
the word ‘nothing’ must be written 
across the face of the report and 
the signature appended. The re- 
sults of this have been particular- 
ly good. 

“At the month’s end these re- 
ports are summed up, and the to- 
tal number of agate lines carried 
is divided into the total num- 
ber of salary paid. The lowest 
quotient gives twenty-five dollars 
in cash to the producer, and an 
automatic increase of two dollars 
and a half a week in salary. 
There is a second prize of twenty 
dollars, and one of fifteen for sec- 
ond and third lowest. No salary 
increases are given with these. 

“We encourage our men to 
write letters to their customers 
and prospects. In fact, we drive 
home to them the advisability of 
developing personal acquaintance- 
ship in every possible way. Busi- 
ness expenses are reimbursed by 
the house, but lavish entertaining 
is discouraged because of its time- 
wasting as well as money-burn- 
ing tendencies. 
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Trade —Mark 


Protection 


too uften consists in locking 


the stable door after the 
horse is stolen. Real pro- 
tection begins farther back— 
in the selection of the mark 
and in its proper handling. I 
offer to advertisers a special- 
ized service in the protec- 
tion of trade-mark rights by 
merchandising methods. My 
booklet, containing details, is 
gladly sent on request. 


ag 


Roy W. Jounson 


Trade Marks - Trade “Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 
New York 











Free Booklet 


The following interesting booklets, writ- 

i= by the Editor of our monthly magazine, 

NOWLEDGE,”’ possess elements of value 

to van engaged in advertising because they 

give many new principles that, observed, 
will eliminate costly mistakes. 

Any one of the series will be mailed 
free if requested upon your business letter 
head. Enclose ten cents, stamps or silver, 
for every additional title desired; or we 
will send the entire series in a neat little 
library case, Parcel Post, paid, upon re- 
—_ of $1 bill enclosed in letter at our 
risk. 


For good measure, we will include with 
the $1 offer, ten folder side-lights by the 
greatest men the world ever produced, and 
for extra good measure, we will also in- 
complimentary sub- 


clude a six eee 
VLEDGE”: Note the 


scription to ‘‘KNO 
titles of the eeciate: 
1—‘‘Catching Horses, Men and Orders’ 
I gy J the Public Purse’ 
3—*‘Short Cuts to Business , Success’” 
4—' ag eg in int 

5—‘The Punch in Advertising” 

6—‘ The Cumulative Force of the Fol- 


low-Up”’ 
7—“‘An advertising Fallacy’’ 
a ‘Versatility in Advertising’’ 
9—*‘On the Question of Brevity’’ 
10—“‘A Talk on Business Problems’”’ 
11—“‘Reversion to Ty; 
Money back if not perfectly satisfied. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
10 South Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Open—a drawing 
table, 


Closed —takes only 4 8q. ft. of floor space, 


y 


BLUEPRINT 
E” FILE 


Protects blueprints and drawings 
from fire, loss, creases and dirt. 
Blueprint File Filing Systems 
Efficiency Desks Steel Shelving 
Steel Filing Cabinets Record Safes 
Wood Filing Cabinets Tack Map Outfits 
Transfer Cases Index Tabs 

Cut Files Orawing Files 
Check list and mail advertisement 
for complete information. 


YAWMAN-*> FRBE MEG.(O. 
944 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches or agents elsewhere 























No Advertising Campaign 
in Nebraska is complete 
without 


The Lincoln Star 


Right through the dullest circulation 
period of the year The Star has held 
at these top figures. 

The Star covers Lincoln and the 
South Platte country as no other news- 
paper covers this territory. 

Agricultural Nebraska is the most 
prosperous section in the country to- 
day. Good crops and high prices are 
bringing in a flood of wealth. 


Advertisers will get results in Nebraska 


The Star reaches the people who 
have the money to buy goods. The 
Star’s readers are separate and dis- 
tinct. Every subscriber a home and 
every home a prospect. No duplication. 


Use the Star in your Nebraska Campaign 
The Lincoln Daily Star 


—, Peqeeeentatives: Benjamin & Kentnor 
5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Wain " eennn: The Ford-Parsons 
Co., 1048 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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“The men are constantly taught 
that they are in training to be- 
come advertising managers of 
other papers. It is my belief that 
nothing can help us more than to 
have a certain number of men 
employed by other publishers who 
have received their training at our 
hands. Accordingly, when one of 
our first-class men receives a 
proposition to go elsewhere, we 
advise him to take it if the offer 
is sufficiently attractive. If not, 
we advise patience, for there are 
certain to be other opportunities.” 


RESPONSIBILITY LIGHT AT FIRST 


The New York Times does not 
have any so-called school for the 
training of its advertising solici- 
tors. New men are put under 
the direction of the advertising 
manager and his assistant. 

Inexperienced young men, on 
joining the Times advertising 
staff, are assigned usually to the 
want department to solicit ad- 
vertising by telephone. As they 
develop, more important work is 
given to them, and if they show 
aptitude for the business they are 
given assignments eventually on 
the general staff. 

The Times has a conference of 
its advertising solicitors every 
At these meetings each 
man is held to account for his as- 
signments, and new men naturally 


| obtain much information at these 
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sessions. 
A card index in triplicate re- 


| cords every advertiser and pros- 


pective advertiser. Each solicitor 
has a set of the cards representing 
the accounts to which he has been 
assigned. These cards enable him 
to keep in touch with infrequent 
or inactive advertising accounts, 
and serve as a reminder to call. 

During the winter there is a 
monthly luncheon of the adver- 
tising department, at which some 
well-known advertising man de- 
livers an address. 

The New York Globe has never 
sought to train advertising solici- 
tors, but rather to engage trained 
salesmen with merchandising and 
advertising experience. 

Jason Rogers says that after 
thirty-seven years’ experience in 
the newspaper business, he thinks 
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L’ Illustration 
13 Rue Saint-Georges, Paris 


The “War Collection” of the great French illustrated weekly 
is in itself the history of the great world’s war. The 
articles, the sketches, drawings, maps and photographs 
appearing in every number form a series of documents un- 
rivaled by any publication. 

L’Illustration, the leading French illustrated weekly, has by 
far the largest circulation of any similar periodical in Europe 
(average during the war 300,000 weekly). 

The advertising value of L’Illustration is well known to 
American advertisers abroad and advertising forms now close 
several months in advance. 


355 m/m in height 
Page Rate 275 m/min wisth } Fr 4500 
Half and quarter pages pro rata 
Price per line 12 Francs 

Foreign Advertising Representatives: American Advertising Representatives: 


Société Européenne de Publicité Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
10 Rue de la Victoire :: :: Paris 1463 Broadway :: :: :: New York 
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LE JOURNAL 


100 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 
Political and Literary Daily 





UUUOOUTTTTATTTNCE 





Director 


Charles Humbert 


Senator 


News—Political articles—Fiction serials from the 
pens of the leading French writers—Cartoons by 
the best Paris artists. 


Special correspondents in all 
allied and neutral countries. 
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Advertising Dept : BUN 
Journal Publicité 


11 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 
London Office: 190 Fleet St. 
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Foreign Subscriptions : 
1 Year 6 Months 3 Months 
35 Francs 18 Francs 10 Francs 


Price One Cent 


Foreign Advertising Representatives : 


J 4 


Société Européene de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 
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American Advertising Representatives 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway, New York 
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the best advertising solicitor is 
the man who has had some ex- 
perience as a salesman, who knows 
merchandise and business prac- 
tices, and who, therefore, can sell 
genuine service. 

“Many years ago,” he says, “a 
man who had been traveling for 
a drug house applied to me for 
advice regarding the advertising 
business. He wanted to find a 
line that would let him stay home. 
I told him there was high reward 
for the good salesman, and he 
took a job at ten dollars a week 
for a month to try it out. 

“Within two weeks he had the 
technique of type and display wel 
in hand, and inside of six weeks 
he was without doubt the best and 
most effective advertising sales- 
man I had ever seen. 

“To-day he occupies one of the 
biggest positions in the advertis- 
ing world, at a salary running 
probably above twenty thousand 
dollars a year. 

“About ten years ago another 
fellow came across my path. He 
had been an editorial writer and 
had then gone into business as 
an advertising solicitor. His work 
had not been particularly effec- 
tive, but he had a very pleasing 
personality and had been able to 
untangle some very difficult knots. 

“T gave him larger opportunity 
as head of a promotional depart- 
ment, in which he more than 
made good. His training as a 
writer, his sound education, his 
pleasing personality as a good 
mixer, all combined to produce 
a striking sort of efficiency. To- 
day this man occupies a very 
high place in the advertising 
world, known from one end of 
the country to the other, and is 
paid a big salary. 

“Another recollection along the 
same line is that of a man who 
knew merchandising and _ seles- 
manship like a book. He came 
applying for a job as a solicitor, 
although he had never solicited 
for a newspaper before. He was 
so earnest and sincere that I gave 
him a chance. He never made a 
slip, but took to the business as a 
duck takes to water. 

“He did not sell advertising as 
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L’Echo 
de Paris 


Morning Daily Newspaper 


Literary, Political 
and News Articles 


Directors, Henry and Paul Simond 


The world’s news by cable from 
special correspondents. L’Echo de 
Paris is always reliably and rapidly 
informed. L’Echo de Paris has a 
special wire to London. 
Telegraphic Address: 
ECHORIS - PARIS 
Of the Paris dailies, L’Echo de Paris 
is the one more specially read by 
the wealthy and aristocratic classes, 
the clergy, the army, financial and 
industrial circles and by members 
of liberal professions. L’Echo de 

Paris was adopted by : 

Aristocracy—Owing to its society 
columns. 

The Clergy—Owing to its parti- 
cular connections in Rome. 
The Army—Owing to its exact 
and precise information and the 
special war articles by its col- 
laborators on military questions 

in general. 

Financial Circles—Owing to 
the rapidity and truth of its 
news service. 

Liberal Professions—Owing to 
its staff of editorial and feature 
writers unequalled by any other 
daily. 

Industrial and Commercial 
Circles—Owing to the value 
of its opinions on all economic 
questions. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
| year, Frs. 35.00 6 months, Frs. 18.00 
3 months, Frs. 10.00 
ADVERTISING RATES 





3rd page, 3 last columns - - 10. per L 
3rd page, 3 first columns - - 15. perL 
2nd page - - - = - - - 25. per L 
Paragraphs - - - - - -:- 30. per L 
Head Offices 
6 Place de l’Opera Paris 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Société Europé de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire Paris 


American Advertising Representatives 
COLLIN ARMSTRONG, Inc. 
1463 Broadway 


New York 
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The best and most profit- 
able publicity in France 
is secured through the 
columns of 


Le Matin 


which is not only the best 
news medium published 
daily in Paris, but which 
is also read by a class of 
readers whose means en- 


able them TO BUY. 


The daily average circu- 
lation of Le Matin is 


2,000,000 copies 


and a thorough distribution 
enables advertisers to reach 
every corner of France while 
thoroughly covering Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux 
and other principal cities. 


It is impossible to carry on a 
national advertising campaign 
in France without using the 
result-getting columns of Le 
Matin. 


Numerous letters from well- 
known and satisfied advertis- 
ers furnished on demand. 





Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 


American Advertising Representatives: 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway, New York 
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the ordinary solicitor does, but 
sold selling service to his clients. 
His knowledge of merchandise 
and his genius as a salesman 
gave him a tremendous advantage 
over the ordinary copy-chaser or 
peddler of space. He went far 
and is to-day receiving a large 
salary. 

“The daily newspaper in a large 
city can afford to pay attractive 
salaries to men who are fully 
trained and who have records. 
My advice to the aspirant for 
training as an advertising sc lici- 
tor is to get experience on one 
of the small city papers, or cn a 
magazine or trade paper. When 
such a man comes to the big field 
he can specialize and make good. 
The ordinary newspaper-trained 
solicitor is seldom worth the sal- 
ary he draws. He is too full of 
newspaper-office notions, and is 
devoid of merchandising and sell- 
ing experience. He cannot qual- 
ify for highest recognition.” 

“The New York World has no 
school for advertising solicitors 
except that of experience,” says 
Don C. Seitz, business manager. 
“About half of our men were 
brought up from the office after 
desk experience. These are mod- 
est but effective gentlemen, who 
know the ways of the place and 
appreciate the value of the news- 
paper. Others are men who have 
had wider experience on other 
newspapers and have adapted 
themselves to our needs, and are 
exceptional in their line. 

“T hardly know how to sug- 
gest the training for an advertis- 
ing solicitor. I once asked a very 
good one what the first pre- 
requisite was for success, and he 
answered, ‘First break your heart.’ 
Perhaps he was correct. My ex- 
perience is that sincere, persistent 
men are much more effective than 
brilliant gentlemen; these are 
all right for*one campaign, but 
fade out. The fact is that the 
paper itself is the best advertis- 
ing solicitor. Exceptional talent 
may persuade the advertiser to 
use its columns, but unless the 
columns give a fitting response 
all soliciting is in vain.” 
(To be continued) 




















Teaching 
the Salesman Good 
Health 


(Continued from page 8) 
quart water carafes, filled every 
morning, which must be empty 
every night. Another man has 
had to forego his lunch. Instead, 
he gets three-quarters of an hour 
in a nearby gymnasium and a 
twenty-minute nap on the couch 
in his office. You couldn’t get 
him to go back to a midday meal, 
with two hours of stuffiness and 
drowsiness, for anything! 

This organization has rented 
the roof of a nearby hotel and 
established there a tennis court. 
The heads of departments take 
turns in leaving the office an hour 
early in the afternoon for an 
hour of tennis, each man getting 
away at least twice a week. 

Quite a number of big sales or- 
ganizations now make a practice 
of having some competent per- 
son speak on “The Care of the 
Health” at the annual sales con- 
vention. Sometimes a physician 
is secured for this, sometimes a 
layman who knows the subject 
(a trainer for some great prize 
fighter or baseball team makes a 
good drawing card if*he can talk). 
If one of the members of the or- 
ganization is a “health crank,” he 
will sometimes fill the bill. The 
salesman mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. who won 
first place in the sales contest, 
made a fine talk on the subject 
last year at his company’s con- 
vention. He took as his text this 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson: “Physical exuberance, sur- 
charge of arterial blood, a strong 
heart and a pounding pulse—these 
are the basis of the powers that 
make men and nations great. In 
the last analysis, great human 
achievements rest on perfect phys- 
ical health.” 

INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT FOR MEN 


One of the cleverest plans for 
keeping salesmen up to the mark 
physically is that employed by an- 
other great house, the travelers 
for which call upon the retail 
trade. One of the great dangers 
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It has been proved 
that with one daily 
paper in France: 


LE PETIT 
JOURNAL 


1,250,000 Daily 
Circulation 


any advertised product 
may be successfully 
marketed. Two pro- 
prietary articles now 
having a sale running 
into millions were 
launched solely through 
the columns of 


Le Petit Journal 


(names on application) 


Le Supplément I Ilustré, 
Weekly Illustrated, 600,000 


circulation. 


La Mode du Petit Jour- 
nal, Fashion Supplément, 
250,000 circulation. 





Paris Representatives: 
Société Europé Publicité 


10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 





American Advertising Representatives: 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


1463 Broadway 
New York 
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France 

Awaits You; 
American 
Manufacturers! 


and the columns of 
the world’s most im- 
portant daily paper. 


Le Petit 


Parisien 
2,350,000 


Circulation 
Daily 


are open to your ad- 
vertisements. 


The astonishing results 
secured through this medi- 
um have convinced Ameri- 
can advertisers (names on 
application) who export or 
have established branches 
in France, that no cam- 
paign can be begun with 
any chance of thoroughly 
covering the field if 


Le Petit Parisien 


(the largest circulation of 
any daily newspaper) is 
not included. 


Paris Representatives: 


Société Europé de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire 





American Representatives: 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway 
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| to men on the road, as every 


salesman knows, is the under- 
mining of physical efficiency by 
dissipation — drinking, too much 
smoking, overeating or eating 
badly chosen food, late hours and 
too much attention to the “white 
lights,” for which some sort of 
equivalent may be found in all 
but the tiniest hamlets. 

When the sales manager begins 
to suspect, from the selling record 
of any man, that he is “breaking 
training” too liperally, he imme- 
diately passes the word along to 
his assistant who is affectionate- 
ly known among the force as 
“C.. 0. BD” trom his habit of 
coming to the rescue when the 
good ship “Salesman” is wob- 
bling on her course and the skies 
are stormy. This man is a sort 
of super-salesman, with a bril- 
liant record for years on the road. 
He at once goes out and joins 
the salesman who is in trouble. 
For ten days—three weeks—two 


| months, if need be, he travels 
| with him—eats with him—shares 


his room. Without being in any 
way goody-goody, “C. Q. D.” sets 
a pretty high mark, as to personal 
habits. He doesn’t smoke or 
drink, is a physical culture en- 
thusiast, gets up at 6 and goes 
to bed at 9:30. He makes all 
sales for the man he is with, and 
he makes such a high average to- 
tal that the salesman almost in- 
variably takes the hint, straight- 
ens up, and gets on a better basis 
in regard to his personal habits. 

Another phase of the problem 
of taking care of salesmen’s 
health is indicated by the action 
of a sales manager who early in 
July wrote to all his men and ad- 
vised that if they would spend 
six hours a day five days a week 
in their work, he would be entire- 
ly satisfied to see them loaf in the 
late afternoons and all day Sat- 
urday and Sunday, until the fall 
brought cooler weather. The plan 
worked out splendidly, this sales 
manager reports. The men felt 
under an obligation to work extra 
hard in their shortened hours, and 
put so much ginger into their sell- 
ing that their total sales took 
quite an upward spurt. 
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One of the men went this plan 
one better. His selling territory 
was in Virginia, near the ocean, 
where he could easily get to the 
beach every day. He resolved to 
put in just half his time working, 
and all his afternoons in a bath- 
ing suit down where the breakers 
break. So much radiant energy 
did he accumulate from his after- 
noons off, that in spite of work- 
ing only half-days he actually 
went ahead of his own previous 
selling record, during the hot 
weather. In several cases he got 
chatting with men on the beach, 
and notwithstanding the fact that 
a bathing suit-is not usually con- 
sidered the apparel de rigeur for 
business, he sold several $150 or- 
ders in that costume! 

Salesmen who are on the road 
a good deal will be interested in 
knowing that the diseases which 
are causing the doctors the great- 
est concern just now are what 
are called “the wearing out” dis- 
eases, their three points of at- 
tack being heart, arteries and 
kidneys. According to the phy- 
sician who heads the _health- 
preservation organization already 
referred to, a good digestion and 
a hearty appetite may be not en- 
tirely unmixed blessings, since 
they are apt to lead a man into 
overeating which, combined with 
lack of exercise, means undue 
strain on the system. In most 
cases, arterial, heart or kidney 
trouble gives no _ sensation of 
physical discomfort whatever un- 
til quite far advanced, so that the 
victim, who has always “felt fine” 
and boasted that he could “eat 
anything,” is very much shocked 
and aggrieved when he finds out 
that he is below par. There were 
thousands of such cases among 
the applicants for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camps; and un- 
doubtedly the knowledge imparted 
by the army surgeons then and 
by the examining physicians for 
the National Army will give a 
great stimulus to the movement 
for better health. 

So important is conservation of 
salesmen’s health in the eyes of 
one Western house that its men 
on the road are ordered to skip 
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From the Loire 
To the Pyrénées 


Everybody Reads 


La: France 


of Bordeaux and the 
Southwest Daily 
Republican Newspaper. 


Its 335,000 daily cir- 
culation reaches 34 of 
the wealthiest depart- 
ments of France and 
its power as anadvertis- 
ing medium is undenied 
by all familiar with 
conditions in France. 


Its special articles and 
features have secured 
for LA FRANCE a 
class of readers of great 
value to advertisers. 
Rates on application 
from: 


Société Europé de Publicité 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
10 Rue de la Victoire 
Paris 





Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
American Advertising Representatives 
1463 Broadway 
New York 
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LE PROGRE 


OF LYONS (Lyon) 
DAILY REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 
LYONS — 85 Rue de la Républic 85 — LYONS 
DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION 250,000 COPIES 
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The most important provincial daily in France. Special 
correspondents in Paris, London, Madrid, Rome and the 
capitals of allied and neutral countries. 


Of special value to foreign advertisers who desire to reach 
the wealthy and industrial classes of ‘French provinces. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 
85 Rue de la République, Lyons 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 


AMERICAN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Collin Armstrong, Inc. 














1463 Broadway - - - - - New York 
eng  nITat are rea tmtrmen te 
LYON The number and class 
Sigent) of readers of 
iA e e 
REPUBLICAIN La Petite Gironde 
The principal daily newspaper in of Bordeaux 
Central and Southeastern France . " 5 
Daily Circulation: 200,000 proves it to be the leading daily 
ait s newspaper in Southwestern France. 
Vertise in e,e ° 
‘ : 12 Editions Daily 
th di | and 
LYONS aaa anmedn. The largest circulation of any 
LYONS the centre of French im- French provincial daily. 


ports and exports with 


LYON a. of the annual La r etite Gironde 


Fair intended to replace 


the Leipsig Fair. is sufficient for any advertisers who 
LYONS “ere all. international desire to thoroughly cover the 
routes meet. Southwest of France. 
a : O N Its numerous editions are distribu- 
ted in 30 departments. 
REPUBLICAIN Aldvertising Office 


LYON: 6, Rue Childebert 8 Rue de Cheverus, Bordeaux 


PARIS: 2, Rue des 2-Colonnes Société Européenne de Publicité 


Foreign Advertising Representatives Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Société Européenne de Publicité 10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 
10 Rue de la Victoire Paris Celie te \ 

American Advertising Representatives PO ae a sgn Pe 





1463 "sane Batrmy a al Vok 1463 Broadway, New York 
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La Dépéche 
de Toulouse 48th Year 


Published daily at Toulouse (France) 
Paris Office: 4 Rue du Fbg. Montmartre 


La Dépéche covers each day a field compris- 
ing fully one-third of France. It is read in the 
vast industrial and agricultural regions located 
in the center, south and south-west of France, 
and the buying power of its readers is prac- 
tically unlimited. Twenty-eight departments 
are reached by La Dépéche, which brings 
news each day to over 1,000,000 readers. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue dela Victoire :: :: Paris 
American Advertising Representatives 
Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway :: :: New York 














Throughout Southern France 
Everybody reads 


LE PETIT 
MERIDIONAL 


Of MONTPELLIER 


Director—Lt. Col. Blaquiére 
Manager—H. Poggioli 


One of the best informed newspapers in 
France. Special wires and correspondents. 


LE PETIT MERIDIONAL 


is therefore one of the best advertising prop- 

ositions in France andis greatly appreciated 

by the leading advertisers. 
MONTPELLIER PARIS 

1 Rue Henri-Guinier 2 Rue de 4-Septembre 


5 centimes per number 
Société Européenne de Publicité 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
American Advertising Representatives 
1463 Broadway, New York 











Reach French Women 


through their favorite 
weekly 


Le Petit Echo 
De La Mode 


the Paris fashion and household 
publication having the largest 
circulation. 


450,000 Guaranteed 


The Petit Echo de la Mode has 
an established reputation among 
French and foreign advertisers as 
a result-getter. 


Foreign Representatives : 
Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris 
American Representatives : 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway, New York 
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L’ECLAIREUR 
DE NICE 


35th Year-Price One Cent 


The largest circulation in 
Southeastern France. 


The favorite daily of the 
French Riviera and the 
French colony. 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
10 Rue de la Victoire 
Paris 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
American Advertising Representatives 
1463 Broadway 
New York 

































Le Petit 


Marseillais 


15 Quai du Canal 
Marseilles (France) 


Daily Political Newspaper 
Founded in 1868 


Receives by special cables the latest 
world’s news. Special Paris Features 
and news. * Stock quocations daily from 
the Paris, Marscilles and Foreign Ex- 
change. Commercial and maritime news. 
French provincial wires. Illustrated. 
The largest circulation of any provincial 
paper in France. 

The advertising results secured through 
the Petit Marscillais have always been 
most satisfactory to foreign advertisers; 
this newspaper having its circulation in 
28 departments in France through 3, 
channels of distribution and averaging 
350,000 daily sales. 

Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Société Européenne de Publicité 
10 Rue de la Victoire - Paris 


American Advertising Representatives 
Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway - New York 
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the small towns which have no- 
toriously bad hotels. This may 
seem like stretching a point too 
far, but anyone who has seen a 
salesman travel 90 or 100 miles in 
order to spend Sunday in a de- 
cent hotel will realize how im- 
portant the matter is from his 
point of view. A retail druggist 
in one little town in the Middle 
West tells me that for several 
years the number of traveling men 
ill in bed at the local hotel has 
constantly averaged two or three. 
Some towns are now paying spe- 
cial attention to getting good 
hotels, run by competent men. 

It is regard for the salesman’s 
store of energy which lies be- 
hind another company’s order that 
its men shall always ride in Pull- 
mans when possible, no matter 
how short the distance. 

A young West Point man a few 
years ago decided to abandon a 
military in favor of a business 
career. He got a position with 
a typewriter company, worked his 
way up, and was sent to open the 
selling branch in a big city in 
the West. He got together a 
sales force by advertising in the 
local papers, and put them to 
work, but somehow they seemed 
to lack the snap and ginger which 
are really needed to put over such 
a proposition as they had. 

The West Point man remem- 
bered very clearly the lesson he 
had learned at that institution of 
the dependence of mental health 
on physical health;:so one day 
he announced that the salesmen 
would report at 5:30 next morn- 
ing at the main entrance to a 
suburban park, in their old 
clothes. There was some grum- 
bling, but the men showed up, 
and the West Pointer led them 
for a two-hour jaunt, alternating 
five minutes of jog-trotting and 
ten minutes of walking, which, as 
every trainer knows is a mighty 
fine form of exercise. The dose 
was repeated every morning for 
several weeks; and the way that 
sales force woke up and showed 
signs of real life, was amazing. 

It is only fair to remark that 
life on the road is not necessarily 
unhealthful, if the salesman is 
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Jean H. Fulgeras 


Is Here From FRANCE 
You Should Meet Him 


Because of his extended experience 
and his knowledge of advertising and 
selling conditions obtaining in prac- 
tically every standard industry in the 
European field, and by reason of his 
association with the undersigned—the 
largest sales and advertising organiza- 
tion on the Continent—Mr. Fulgeras 
is perhaps better equipped than any 
other individual to advise with the 
executives of American houses upon 
methods of securing trade in 


THE MARKETS OF EUROPE 


Mr. Fulgeras speaks French, English and 
Spanish fluently. Appointments can be made 
with him, without obligation, by address- 
ing him care of his American headquarters 
—Collin Armstrong, Inc., 1463 Broadway, 
New York, or his Canadian headquarters 
—Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Canada. 


Societé Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones —M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 


10 Rue de la Victoire Paris, France 
Cable Address—Sepublicit, Paris 
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W. C. F. 


Known near and far in the advertising business and a 
man whose opinions on advertising problems are valued, 


: WRITES: 


“The trouble with most men in the advertising business 
is that they go after an account and after getting it they 
start to spread it over the universe before it is ready to be 


spread. 


“It took me some years to learn that concentration is the 
key to success at the beginning of an advertising campaign 
—covering a section at a time, a 50-acre field, if you please— 
and after fertilizing that section thoroughly and reaping a 
harvest, start up another section; but never to the extent 


of neglecting the first section.” 


NEW ENGLAND 


The point of least resistance 


The first section to cover. 


It has been well fertilized. 


Just drop your advertising seed and watch it grow. 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22 462 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10, 184 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,00( 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 


Daily Circulation 25,000 LEADER 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Sta7da"4 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 33,104 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. @MurrEe 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net aa A. 2.0, 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and 
Daily Circulation 32,219.  TSLEGRAM 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,200—~2¢ co 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60, 000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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shrewd enough to conserve his 
energy and obey the ordinary laws 
af hygiene. The writer knew one 
retailer whose health had broken 
down and whose doctors had told 
him: his only chance was to go to 
the mountains for a year or two. 
Having no funds to support him, 
this man looked around for a line 
of business he could represent in 
Colorado. That State, being a 
great tourist center, does a heavy 
trade in souvenirs, so the sick 
man went to a big novelty manu- 
facturing house in Massachusetts 
and suggested that they go into 
the souvenir business and let him 
sell the goods in Colorado. He 
won out; became a_ successful 
salesman; and lived many years. 

Summing it all up, then, good 
health is a vital part of efficiency, 
and without it no salesman can 
do himself or his house complete 
justice. Therefore it would seem 
to be the job of the sales manager 
or other executives to see to it 
that their men not only know and 
follow the laws of right living, 
but are “overhauled for repairs” 
often enough to detect and cure 
any hidden incipient weakness. If 
the sales manager doesn’t know 
the laws of right living himself, 
it is not hard for him.to secure 
the services of someone who does. 
He will find, in the end, that the 
increased usefulness of his men 
in a business way is only a small 
part of the satisfaction he will 
derive from having put such a 
policy into operation. 





About 


To Give Information 
Plate Glass 


The Plate Glass Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has organized a bureau at 
Pittsburgh for the purports of distrib- 
uting information relative to plate-glass 
products. It has started advertising in 
publications reaching trades interested 
in this line. In a preliminary an- 
nouncement regarding the work, it was 
stated: 

“There is a vast amount of data 
available, and we have found from ex- 
—— that a great many who should 
¢ interested in plate glass are not in- 
formed as to quality, comparative costs, 
thicknesses and other matters of gen- 
eral information relating to our prod- 
ucts, and we shall attempt to supply 
all of this information as the occasion 
requires, and will be glad to answer in- 
quiries and supply information.” 
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A 
GOOD 
“BUY” 


Yes, one of the best! 


Portland 


Maine 


Evening Express 


_ Because it is the one afternoon daily 
in a one afternoon field. 


Because it shows the best results to 
local and foreign advertisers. 


Because the people of Portland are 
well-to-do and buy readily of advertised 
goods of merit. 


Because the rate of the Express is an 
equitable one and they are good people 
to do business with. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— —Chicago———New York 


CHUG 
CHUG 
CHUG 





| One of the most familiar sounds in 


Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


Is it any wonder when there is still 
a cry for more skilled men at a dollar 
an hour? The rank and file buy not 
only automobiles but anything worth 
while that is advertised in their favorite 


| newspaper, the 





Post Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation ! 


Now over 40,000 daily and well on 
its way to 45,000. If you have any- 
thing to sell in this burg, Bridgeport’s 
best medium can pave the way for you. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago——New York 
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New York, SEPTEMBER 13, 1917 


Why Is a On another page 
of this issue, 
Business Printers’ INK 
Paper? reports some re- 
cent remarks of Senator Hard- 
wick in the course of a discussion 
of the second-class postage rate 
in the United States Senate, which 
show a very singular attitude in 
regard to what is, and what is not 
useful matter in a publication. The 
particular periodical which he had 
before him was the Dry Goods 
Economist, and he characterized 
its contents as “advertising, pic- 
tures, all sorts of fancy-looking 
things, everything in the world ex- 
cept information, unless you count 
information about how to spend 
your money on dry goods and 
styles as important information.” 
It is hard to believe that a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate 
could have uttered such a remark 
as that, unless in jest; and yet 








there is nothing to indicate that 
Senator Hardwick was not in the 
most sober earnest. It surely 
ought to be apparent to almost 
anybody that the information in 
a business paper, whether it be in 
the editorial or in the advertising 
columns, may easily be of the 
most tremendous value to the 
readers of that journal. There is 
no doubt, for example, that thou- 
sands of dollars are lost every 
year by department stores through 
lack of just the sort of knowledge 
contained in the issue of the Dry 
Goods Economist which Senator 
Hardwick (who evidently was 
never in the drygoods business) 
affects to scorn. 

As a matter of fact, only those 
who have been “on the inside” can 
know the tremendous influence 
which an efficient business paper 
wields nowadays in shaping the 
course of events within its own 
industry. Very much of the work 
done by such a journal never ap- 
pears within its pages at all, but is 
rendered as supplementary advice 
and assistance in personal in- 
stances, and this service is very 
frequently comparable, both as to 
character and extent, to that ren- 
dered by a doctor or lawyer to pa- 
tient or client. Even when this 
is not the case, and the results of 
investigation carried on or reports 
of data gathered are published in 
the pages of the periodical, the 
reader gets facts which are vital 
to the well-being of his industry, 
and gets them at the purely nomi- 
nal expense of his subscription, 
though if collected for his indivi- 
dual use alone, or under his own 
direction, the gathering of such 
material might have cost hundreds 
of dollars. The relation between 
subscriber and publication is in 
fact getting so close and direct, in 
the business paper field (as well as 
in others) that there is a well-de- 
fined tendency for the trade pub- 
lication to become a sort of busi- 
ness forum, or public meeting 
place where all interested persons 
may make their contribution to the 
good of the cause in general. 

It is true that Senator Hard- 
wick’s hostility is avowedly di- 
rected at the advertising columns 
only; but this is the more unfor- 
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tunate, in that it is certainly true 
that nowadays the advertising col- 
umns contain information of para- 
mount importance. An electrical 
or mechanical engineer who is not 
acquainted with the most improved 
and advanced devices in his field 
is not worth his salt; and in no 
other way can he keep in touch 
with them so well as in the adver- 
tising columns of the engineering 
magazines. The department store 
buyer must keep his finger on the 
fluctuations of the market, and 
be ready to seize opportunity when 
it presents itself; and the adver- 


- tising columns of the trade papers 


give him a weekly or monthly (or 
in some cases daily) survey of 
the whole situation. If we may 
be pardoned coming close home 
for an illustration, PrinTERS’ INK 
knows definitely of scores of in- 
stances where the information in 
its own advertising pages has been 
of great and tangible value to 
buyers of space, to manufacturers 
contemplating advertising, and to 
many others; and this is saying 
nothing of the value of our edi- 
torial contents, or of the great 
amount of personal assistance, ad- 
vice and information, rendered to 
individual subscribers. If Sen- 
ator Hardwick will give the 
matter a little genuine* study, in- 
stead of condemning publications 
of which he knows nothing, as 
being useless in businesses of 
which he is ignorant, we believe he 
will be forced in simple fairness 
to admit that he has been griev- 
ously mistaken. 





Advertising The Department 
to Help of Agriculture of 


Ontario, Canada, 
the Farmer is advertising to 
the Canadian farmers the services 
which they can secure free of 
charge from the Agricultural Col- 
lege of that state, as Printers’ 
InK has recorded in its news col- 
umns. This action should cer- 
tainly be a suggestive one for the 
officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, inas- 
much as the conditions which led 
to the advertising in Canada exist, 
and on an even greater scale, in 
the United States. The production 
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of bumper crops is a crucial neces- 
city; never before was there so 
great a need for the application 
of scientific knowledge to the cul- 
ture of the land, as today; and 
that needed scientific knowledge 
exists, in the form of hundreds 
of admirable booklets on every 
phase of farming, prepared by 
Government experts and printed 
at Washington. The only ques- 
tion, is, how to get the official in- 
formation into the hands of the 
farmer? So far as Printers’ INK 
can learn, no systematic, compre- 
hensive and intelligent effort to do 
so has ever been made—none, at 
any rate, which is one-tenth as 
effective as the insertion of half 
a dozen advertisements in medi- 
ums reaching the farmer would be. 

For that matter, the agricul- 
tural colleges in the various 
States are also prepared to render 
tremendous services to the farm- 
ers of their states, the only dif- 
ficulty being that the farmer 
doesn’t know whom to ask, nor 
what subjects are included in the 
list of those on which the college 
possesses expert knowledge. The 
solution of that difficulty is ob- 
viously an appropriation by the 
state legislature for advertising 
within the state the resources of 
the agricultural schools. With 
the example of Canada before us, 
Printers’ INK hopes that such a 
movement will not be long delayed 
in this country. 





Why The policy of 


Comparative advertising com- 
Pri parative prices 
rIces 1S responsible 


Must Go for many of the 
evils that have crept into depart- 
ment-store selling. It explains 
probably more than anything else 
the unsatisfactory co-operation 
which the manufacturers of ad- 
vertised, standardized products 
have been receiving from most 
department stores. That is the 
gist of a statement given to 
Printers’ INK by Sidney R. Baer, 
of Stix, Baer and Fuller, the iarge 
St. Louis store. 

Mr. Baer says that no matter 
how conscientious a merchant 
may be, as long as he uses com- 
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parative prices, exaggerated state- 
ments are bound to appear in his 


advertisements. His enthusiasm 
may put too high a value on 
certain goods. On much of his 
stock, moreover, it is impossible 
for him to determine the true 
value. Hence the difficulty of 
quoting comparative prices accu- 
rately. 

Realizing the futility of the pol- 
icy, Stix, Baer and Fuller an- 
nounced last October that they 
would entirely discontinue the use 
of comparative prices in their ad- 
vertising. Theirs is one of the 
few large stores of the country 
that have taken this advanced 
step, and both manufacturers and 
retailers have been interestedly 
watching the result of its action. 

“Our decision was severely crit- 
icized by many big merchants,” 
says Mr. Baer. “They thought 
the step was too radical, and 
should have been taken more 
gradually, if at all. Serious loss 
of business was prophesied, espe- 
cially on big sales where extreme 
values are offered. 

“This policy has now been in 
force for almost one year, and 
our business has increased in 
greater percentage than in any 
previous year of our history. It 
is true that conditions are abnor- 
mally good, and this undoubtedly 
has something to do with it; but 
even so, had there been any ill 
effects, it would have been no- 
ticeable in some instances. Our 
big sales have been bigger than 
ever! 

“The elimination of the use of 
comparative prices is of great 
benefit to a department store or 
specialty house, not only because 
it undoubtedly increases the con- 
fidence of the public in the store 
(as was evidenced in our case 
by hundreds of letters received 
from customers congratulating us 
upon our progressive move), but 
unconsciously decreases the num- 
ber of ‘sales’ and ‘supposed to be 
sales’ held—a form of business- 
getting which has been greatly 
overdone during the past decade.” 

Trying to justify the frequent 
sale is what put most department 
stores’ merchandising on a false 
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basis. Values had to be exag- 
gerated, and, like all artificial 
stimulants, the exaggeration, to be 
effective each time, had to be 
given in larger doses. Cut prices 
on unknown goods had to be sup- 
ported by cutting prices on ad- 
vertised products also. Job lots 
and all sorts of irregular mer- 
chandise had to be secured for 
sale purposes. The store’s entire 
activity revolved around a sale 
center. As a result, the every- 
day featuring of staple, standard 
products was neglected. The no- 
comparative- price policy stops all 
this. “It encourages,” says Mr. 
Baer, “the procuring of business 
by advertising regular lines of 
merchandise, and keeping com- 
plete stocks rather than cluttering 
up the stocks with job purchases. 
In this way the consumer may 
procure what she wants, when 
she wants it, even if she has to 
pay a little more, which she is 
perfectly willing to do.” 

The elimination of comparative 
prices has not yet become a gen- 
eral tendency, but, fortunately, it 
is fast becoming so. It is not 
only a long step toward more 
truthful advertising, but also it 
is a policy that will win, as Mr. 
3aer intimates, wider recognition 
among department stores of the 
merchandising principles that na- 
tional advertisers espouse. 





Working for Electrical Devet- 
opment on Farms 


The Western Electric Company is 
making a strong drive for farm busi- 
ness, and is developing new dealer con- 
nections to handle its products. The 
farm implement trade is being reached, 
and implement men are urged to handle 
electrical equipment. In a recent ad- 
vertisement it was stated, “Every elec- 
tric switch on the farm means a profit 
for some dealer. Electricity is coming 
big in the farm field. The dealer’s abil- 
ity to cash in on _ this movement is a 
matter of having the right equipment » 
sell. Almost every farmer is a pro 
pective user of an electric light sinus. » 





Wade to Help in Live Stock 
Conservation 


Albert G. Wade, of the Wade Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Agriculture b. 
F. Houston a member of the United 
States Live Stock Industry Committee. 
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RURAL and URBAN 


7 OV ER—All Urban 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


7 4 8 UN DE R— Rural and Urban 


Thereare only seven monthly publica- 
tions that enjoy a larger annual revenue 
from advertising than Woman's 
WorLpD. 


Each of these seven is edited for the 
City or Suburban reader. 


There are 748 publications—other 
than daily newspapers—that have to 
be content with a lesser advertising 
revenue than Woman’s WorLbD. 


In these days of scientific space buy- 
ing, when values are checked more 
closely than ever before, this record is 
conclusive evidence of the position 
Woman’s WorLp has earned in the 
opinion of discriminating buyers of ad- 
vertising space. 












































Canada Prohibits Sale of Canned 
Goods 


Food Controller Seeks to Promote Use of Fresh Vegetables and Fruits as 
Long as Season Lasts 


ANADA’S Food Controller, 

Hon. W. J. Hanna, has is- 
sued an edict prohibiting the sale, 
to the consumer, of all varieties 
of canned or preserved vegetables 
and fruits in any tin or glass con- 
tainer. The purpose is to force 
the consumer to use the perish- 
able fresh vegetables while they 
are in season and also to encour- 
age, in an indirect way, the habit 
of home-canning. 

This measure is drastic and was 
put into effect without warning. 
It prohibits the sale of all canned 
goods from tomatoes to pump- 
kins until October 15th in Eastern 
Canada and until October Ist in 
the case of Western Canada. Cli- 
matic conditions combined with 
Western Canada’s greater depend- 
ence. on canned foods accounts 
for the difference in termination 
dates. 

This dictum does not interrupt 
the movement of the 1917 pack 
from the canneries to the retailer. 
It only stops the sale to the ulti- 
mate consumer. The only excep- 
tions to this are mining and lum- 
ber camps, fishing boats, railroad 
dining cars, or other places where 
the use of fresh vegetables is im- 
possible. 

The canners are permitted to 
sell their pack to the trade—whole- 
salers, jobbers and _ retailers—as 
unrestricted as hithertofore. The 
jobber is selling the retailer but 
the latter cannot dispose of any 
part of this stock to a consumer 
before the dates mentioned above. 
Hotels and restaurants which buy 
direct from wholesalers or can- 
ners cannot now do so. Whole- 
salers state that while the status 
of the hotels and restaurants has 
not as yet been specifically defined, 
there has been no attempt to evade 
the spirit of the measure. 

In effect, the prohibition merely 
makes it necessary for the retailer 


to sell fresh fruit and vegetables 
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and to hold in storage his canned 
goods. Canners opine that few 
sales will be ultimately lost as few 
canned goods are sold until the 
end of October under ordinary 
conditions. As the pack this sea- 
son is very short the enforced 
consumption of green vegetables 
makes it easier for the canner to 
supply the country’s needs. As 
canners are only delivering, in 
most cases, 25 per cent of the 
quantity ordered by the trade, be- 
cause of poor crops, it is stated on 
good authority that the volume of 
business will not be influenced to 
any appreciable extent. On the 
other hand, a late fall with good 
ripening weather would have the 
effect of increasing the packer’s 
deliveries, which in turn would in- 
crease the dealer’s stock. 

This forced abstinence may 
have the effect of depopularizing 
the products of the commercial 
canneries by stimulating the pub- 
lic to get back to the kitchen. It 
is hardly thought likely that the 
production of the home canneries 
will assume serious proportions 
this year, yet the canners are not 
regarding the outlook with com. 
placency. Should the home-can- 
ning habit become deeply rooted 
this season there is danger of its 
expanding next year when it 
might be a serious menace to the 
sale of canned goods. Thus far 
Canadian canners have looked 
askance at advertising, regarding 
it as unnecessary to their business. 


Wants Non-Users Only to Use 
Coupons 


“Don’t ask for free samples if you are 
already acquainted with the product,” 
seems to be the implication of a recent 
announcement of the Economy Fuse & 
Mfg. Company, of Chicago. ‘“Herewith 
a_ coupon,” it stated. “Do not use it 
if you are using Economy Fuses. But 
if you have not been sold on the 
proposition of discarding waste for econ- 
omy, by all means fill out and mail the 
coupon.” 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Standard Size 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews...... 108 24,310 
World's: Wolk. 6.4 60520 95 21,487 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 80 =18,104 
OPEC OE sic ioc awceie's sisi 56 12,762 
* USOT, elelsis ois.c-s'a:n's osc 51 11,601 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 50 11,356 
REIGN O 6.davianciccctee 49 11,067 
RE: TROON 605.0 00-05 000s 49 11,067 
Bes REINS avis a0 a00 5 538 eve 34 7,800 
Wide World) ..023:055005: 30 6,938 
Motion Picture Magazine. 22 5,092 
PNR Gs sc uck cue ues 18 4,209 
MMS BOGE 45.6.0 oeandencic 18 4,032 
Popular (2 Aug. issues).. 16 3,896 
PUOEGDIEY. 6:3 x0 s:0sees. 45s 16 3,617 
UNION 8 6554 ssesns coun 8 1,973 
eee 8 1,820 
INGE SIGE) kd ea wineent sate 5 1,329 
Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Cosmopolitan ........... 178 25,494 
PASMBTICRI «ie'sssinisis 3 si0.0ie's are 168 24,028 
Oe © Sf ee aes 112 = 19,093 
Metropolitan ........... 97 =: 16,654 
RUAN an seccnieas eas 87- 15,056 
NN, Geienccneaestissiee 79 =: 111,334 
American Boy .......... 45 9,189 
ge 0) a ae ee 47 6,287 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 28 4,942 
Current Opinion ........ 29 4,140 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)........ 593 93,839 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 189 37,954 
Glarper’e Beater ...<....<. 224 37,760 
Good Housekeeping .... 226 32,318 
Pictorial Review ........ 94 18,861 
Woman’s Home Comp... 88 17,705 
TPRINORIOT cc6s aedaso8 50% 68 13,744 
SPIN 55s ae.5 seg ada 59 11,826 
Woman’s Magazine ..... 58 11,777 
Ladies’ World .ésccicacs 55 11,066 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
McCall’s Magazine ..... 78 =10,580 


People’s Home Journal.. 52 10,400 
People’s Popular Monthly 51 9,826 


Holland’s Magazine ..... 51 9,727 
Mother’s Magazine ..... 61 8,661 
Modern Priscilla ....... 59 8,474 
PEGE: TAGE ocscic. 0 ct pce 42 7,513 
To-Day’s Magazine ..... 35 7,038 
Needlecratt <.siasccccces 32 6,217 


Southern Woman’s Mag. 32 5,750 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

ReMNEMNNE (oie 7dvacauetevereneiaraccelei 405 58,006 
Vente Faw saviescdeiecics 225 35,567 


Popular Mechanics (pages) 131 29,443 
Country Life in America 174 29,379 
Popular Science Monthly 


ION, kovtacssencees 98 22,092 
*Assogiation Men ....... 134 18,785 
House and Garden...... 116 =: 18,376 
House Beautiful ....... 99 14,608 
Field and Stream........ 98 14,151 
ARE. kkdneedse mavens 74 ~=12,506 
National Sportsman 

IED) 6.5 sarees ns 46 10,386 
GOPAER. csccacaiiesccecse 63 8,952 
Physical Culture (pages) 38 8,589 
TRORMGL: i aencs was cap ewae 42 6,862 
Arts and Decorations... 49 6,860 
Ombre GG 6vcie sc cices 46 6,578 
Outing (pages) ........ 27 6,116 
Oo a | a 25 5,787 
PGREOMNIOM  b:ane.ccen besos 39 5,110 
Illustrated World (pages) 16 4,291 
International Studio .... 28 4,019 
Extension Magazine .... 22 3,762 
The: Att Worldscsc< cess 21 2,982 





*New page size. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

Everywoman’s World ... 95 19,040 

Canadian Home Journal. 90 18,000 
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Agate Agate 
Columns Lines Columns Lines 
a "rrr eee 110 =15,458 Christian Herald........ 15 2,650 
Canadian Courier (4issues) 70 14,076 Every Week............ 14. 2,574 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 49 11,088 GEE: A arin fave ouO us 16 2,292 
setae a 13 2,223 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN OS es ees 13 1,954 
AUGUST WEEKLIES Associated Sunday Mags. 8 1,474 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own Youth’s Companion..... 7 1,422 
advertising. ) All-Story (pages)....... 5 3497 
Agate 
August 1-7 Columns. Lines. August 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 143 24,368 Saturday Evening Post.. 171 29,133 
Town and Country...... 92 15,498 Literary Digest......... 180 26,476 
Literary Digest......... 103 15,184 RSIONR kin 65:55 05. 50805% 95 18,008 
Collier’s .............. 63 12,049 Leslie’s ....++.+--+.055 40 6,923 
Independent ........... 66 9,449 Scientific American..... 33 6,589 
Scientific American..... 43 8,598 Outlook ............... 395,827 
RMI BN tr cn) J. 38 6,628 Se | er 34 4,867 
Nl ok dah ad 32 4,517 Brery WEEK: 6 666s605 600 16 = 3,929 
a 25 3,815 IEEE. ec how ake eoacen ses 26 3,752 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 18 3,393 Youth’s Companion..... 16 =3,389 
ee 20 3,365 SN RoC des saab eansws 17. 2,409 
Christian Herald....... 16 2,786 JUdge osc cecscccccesees 16 2,366 
PR hee Sach sil 19 2,664 Christian MHerald....... 13 2,352 
DUE esha coskesehoesss 16 2,354 Associated Sunday Mags. 9 1,780 
Youth’s Companion...... 7 1,596 All-Story (pages)....... 7 1,575 
ee ae. 7 1,436 ACRMINCNIION 65.6% see bees 9 1,570 
All-Story (pages)....... 5 1,201 
Associated Sunday Mags. 6 1,091 August 29-31 
MIOSIBA: aaeccsxasasenes 49 8,356 
August 8-14 PE. Sbne sewed aoe 25 3,767 
Saturday Evening Post.. 184 31,306 eR Gis teen wei 24 3,366 
Town and Country...... 88 14,868 Christian Herald........ 16 = 2,837 
Literary Digest......... 91 13,511 CET Ory rk ee BoP 13s 1,928 
Co ee ee 57 10,921 Youth’s Companion..... 4 903 
ee rere 43 7,382 
Clk ae 38 5,646 ‘Totals for August 
Independent ........... 33 4,792 Saturday Evening Post..... 113,269 
| SE Oe eee 24 3,398 Literary Digest... . 1.54 73,590 
Scientific American..... 14 2,947 COWES .nccccscccevasaves 57,968 
Youth’s Companion..... 13 2,684 tTown and Country......... 44,332 
Christian Herald....... 13. 2,292 "RRGMEE: 5.04465 52 shies eee een 34,299 
fo) Sree 12 1,770 §Independent ...........--+. 23,978 
Churchman ............ 10 1,751 Scientific American......... 23,274 
TS a een eee 11 1,654 PADUIOOM: 266 s00 oes asesus sss 23,120 
ee. Be, re 8 1,578 oe) eT Pry ee ee 21,012 
Associated Sunday Mags. 5 1,073 *Christian Herald........... 12,917 
All-Story (pages)....... 3 778 PIMSON 5G csukunaneweAes nies 10,609 
*Youth’s Companion ........ 9,994 
August 15-21 Byety Week inos os ceca ses 9,517 
Saturday Evening Post.. 167 28,462 CORNIOUEIAN 55s cures aeane aes 8,909 
Literary Digest......... 125 18,419 PUES ws excsis wes wins ewer 8,782 
Coflier’s ......-......+. 89 16,990 —siiustrated Sunday Mag..... 6.116 
Town and Country...... 83 13,966 Associated Sunday Magazines 5,418 
Life settee eee tee ene ees 42 5,979 MME 5 cosas ssxssseosi 4,751 
Scientific American..... 25 ~=5,140 
LMR onthe seadss cnx 29 ~=—§,010 * 5 issues. 
Independent ........... 34 4,870 + 3 issues. 
SOURNOU Sisise cen ncsndnwe 27. = 4,065 $ 2 issues. 


Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 15 2,723 § Including Countryside. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Ris MOIR = Sens s'a\n\esn locator oe 405 58,006 

2. Ladies’ Home Journal 189 37,954 

3. Harper’s Bazar ...... 224 37,760 

4, Vanity Fatt oc ksscess 225 35,567 

5. Good Housekeeping... 226 32,318 

6. Popular Mechanics , 

REE) scenes nies isa 131 29,443 

7. Country Life in Amer. 174 29,379 

8. Cosmopolitan ......... 178 25,494 
9. Review of Reviews 

MAB EED) Se Siieasaenees 108 24,316 

10, AMETICRG: abe ccc ssp cis: 168 24,028 
11. Popular Science Month- 

YY GHOREE) ocnosses. 98 22,092 

12. World’s Work (pages) 95 21,487 

13; MICCIIEE: os cc cc ss0< 112 19,093 


14. Everywoman’s World.. 95 19,040 
15. Pictorial Review ..... 94 18,861 
16. *Association Men .... 134 18,785 
17. House and Garden.... 116 18,376 
18. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 80 18,104 
19. Canadian Home Jour- 


MAY Fae tia sivetcau caus 90 18,000 
20. Woman’s Home Comp. 88 17,705 
21. Metropolitan ......... 97 16,654 
ie 110 15,458 
CE a a 87 15,056 
24. House Beautiful ..... 99 14,608 
25. Field and Stream..... 98 14,151 





* New page size. 





Milk-Machine Manufacturers 
Combine 


The Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. 
Co. is the name of a concern just or- 
ganized by the merger of five companies 
making milk and dairy machinery. It 
is capitalized at $4,500,000. The gen- 
eral offices will be in Chicago. 

Roscoe C. Chase, advertising manager 
of the Davis Milk Machinery Company, 
of North Chicago—one of the compa- 
nies in the merger—will occupy a sim; 
ilar position in the new concern. 


New Product in Quaker Oats 
Line 

Macaroni is a new product added te 
the line of the Quaker Oats Company, of 
Chicago, through the purchase of the 
lant and business of the Uncle Sam’s 

acaroni Company, of Tecumseh, Mich. 
New production plans are being worked 
out and preparations are being made for 
an advertising campaign in the future. 


Will Need “Printers’ Ink” in 
the Trenches 


St. Louts, \Mo., Aug. 16, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been called in the first draft, 
examined, accepted, and will serve; 
leaving for the training camp about Sep- 
tember 15. : 

I am anxious to remain as near as 
possible in touch with the advertising 
world. I realize that three or four 
years’ absence will place such men as 
myself in the “has been” class. 

An ox-drawn prairie-schooner, start- 
ing from scratch, in a race with rney 
Oldfield in his new type, high-pdWered 
racing car, will resemble us competin 
for recognition in the advertising fiel 
after the war. ; 

Those of us who are going to serve 
our country must prepare for the fight 
that will confront us when we return 
home after the war, or meet the same 
fate Old Rip Van Winkle met when he 
came home. 

Printers’ INK mailed to us regularly 
will help us materially in solving this 
big preparedness problem. It will keep 
us in. touch with the game, and at the 
same time be of real service in break- 
<—_- monotony of war. 

y subscription expires this fall, and 
if you will attempt to keep PRINTERS’ 
InK following me in the trenches I 
will renew while still at home. 

R. W. BrocKMAN. 





Campaign for Moth-Proof 
Paper Bags 


_ The White Tar Compeny, New York, 
is oe grog | its “White Tar’? moth- 
proof paper bags in 405 daily, weekly 
and Sunday papers and a small group 
of women’s publications. The campaign 
started September Ist. Doremus & 
Morse, New York advertising agency, 
are in charge of the account. 

Each of the advertisements carries 
an illustration suggestive of the war. 
Sometimes it represents a group of 
soldiers on the march, a battle be- 
tween warships at sea, or a troop of 
cavalry. While the pictures serve to 
attract attention, it is the display lines 
and opening sentences of the text that 
carry weight. Here are two of them: 

“While he’s at the front you can 
keep all his things clean, unwrinkled 
and as good as new in White Tar Gar- 
ment Bags.” 

“The only real protection for the 
‘home clothes’ of the soldier the year 
round free from dust, moths and 
wrinkles.” 

_ The newspaper and periodical adver- 
tising is to be backed up by _ street- 
car advertising and by window displays. 


Agency Appointment of 
Alabastine Co. 


The Charles F. W, Nichols Company, 
advertising agency of Chicago, has been 
placed in charge of the advertising of 
the Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, 

ich. This agency has had a portion 
of the Alabastine account for some time, 
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917 916 1915 1914 Total 

PRN cc ccwkneneksannes *25,494  *35,774 19,551 26,962 107,781 
PETE ere eee ee *19,093 *24,758 *30,704 17,248 91,803 
Review of Reviews............. 24,310 23,580 20,496 20,517 88,903 
WUE 6 UOTE: 6 0s esccnsdnessss 21,487 21,177 19,395 20,776 82,835 
MM. Giss< posses sxes an *16,654 *19,006 *19°7 07 *17,018 72,385 
Rearper’s BASGAZING «..062.2-2000 18,104 18,770 16,380 15,939 69,193 
OO ee eer *24,028 *15,439 *13,021 *11,045 63,533 
E> SHsGbininnedenedewesaes *15,056 *15,192 *12,192 11,368 53,808 
Deh aas sushccshsashhoas nek *11,334 *13,938 14,448 12,656 52,376 
TS Se ress 12,762 14,158 10,751 12,661 50,332 
Ee rr 11,067 10,282 11,460 15,699 48,508 
Lik suse sisln kesh oss ws 40s 11,601 13,162 10,507 10,696 45,966 
I a 6c cacy nas wee ade was 9,189 8,340 11,429 8,115 37,073 
errr pee 11,067 8,281 6,146 6,272 31,766 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 11,356 6,776 5,540 6,524 30,196 
Fe Teer Tere 4,209 6,45 6,160 11,156 27,975 
PP MEE Gaierenee sees se sae 7,800 6,769 6,556 5,544 26,669 
SSE MODIDBON: osx scnsc6 as 5046 *4,140 *5,404 *6,478 *7,280 23,302 
es MIANBE sg 50:46:55 50 iw os 980% 4,942 4,474 6,688 6,166 22,270 
REMOES: aoschawkswsbanssssaes 1,973 2,569 3,304 4,256 12,102 

265,666 284,299 230,913 247,898 1,028,776 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

LC) See ae 93,839 99,620 85,630 76,955 356,044 
SEMIS A MOMEMS: oxvsip ss c's 00s 05:4’) 37,760 45,005 27,774 20,832 131,371 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 37,954 33,627 23,453 25,377 120,411 
Good Housekeeping ............ *32,318 44,166 17,703 23,968 118,155 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 17,705 23,400 16,899 20,182 78,186 
Pictorial Review ............00. 18,861 18,969 16,630 17,100 71,560 
PT rrr ree 13,744 16,855 13,549 16 484 60,632 
Woman’s Magazine ............. 11,777 14,860 10,456 14.000 51,093 
ET SCELERG sos kos o'ssss ss sss 11,826 14,864 10,417 13 937 51,044 
People’s Home Journal.. 10,400 13,897 12,593 11,612 48,502 
SESS eer 11,066 11,902 11,078 12,250 46,296 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 10,580 11,012 10,949 12,594 45,13 
Modern Priscilla .............. 8,474 9,478 10,066 11,970 39,988 
Mother’s Magazine ............. 8,661 10,680 9,657 10,737 39,735 

324,965 368,335 266,854 297,998 1,258,152 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 

CLASS MAGAZINES 

DON ca kiw chp sas eens suKn ws *58,006 55,287 45,878 44,240 203,411 
TT AEE. Ss sabato 650 9:0 35,567 43,205 32,706 26,687 138,165 
Country Life in America........ 29,379 30,040 20,291 25,396 105,106 
Popular Mechanics ............. 29,443 29,249 23,184 22,680 104,556 
Popular Science Monthly. Puech oles 22,092 16,733 14,433 15,356 68,614 
Rome At GAIN. .....:000000056 18,376 12,078 8,923 9,984 49,361 
NE ee Ga tak Wea 00d 0 9.08 40% 12,506 15,120 9,912 10,020 47,558 
Pe RU COIRRRED 6 5 osceceseces 14,151 10,573 10,248 10,864 45,836 
Eee OS 14,608 13,337 7,974 9,417 45,336 
oe ee ee 8,589 7,788 8,326 7,245 31,948 
PE CCGG kann aa was sanndese 6,116 5,368 8,722 11,546 31,752 
Garden Magazine ..........:0+:. 8,952 8,944 6,484 5,600 29,980 
Illustrated World .............. 4,291 7,710 5,278 5,376 22,655 
eae bocceeweeseesas 6,862 4,482 3,869 5,054 20,267 
International Studio sia ala ce 4,019 4,587 5,492 5,865 19,963 

272,957 264,501 211,720 215,330 964,508 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 

WEEKLIES (4 August Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post.......... 113,26 94,257 70,739 481,816 360,081 
OS eee rrr 73,590 59,164 46,438 $43,557 222,749 
TNR 1S 5s 'cE obs odo nnvees'eee 57,968 57,873 41,288  +$38,516 195,645 
Town BON COURS. ....0650.00006 744,332 34,618 23,472 +24,477 126,899 
Leslie’s $26,992 24,263 17,457 103,011 
[CUS LGchwkabaws ebekes seus ead $28,322 21,081 15,133 85,568 
Outlook $17,371 17,704  +£18,928 77,123 
Scientific American ............ 23,274 20,120 14,869 $11,494 69,757 
ROR RECTAL. ocncvncscses - $12,917 $12,768 17,199 11,928 54,812 

403, 781 351,485 277,053 263,326 1,295,645 
Grand Total........,sseesee0 1,267,369 1,268,620 986,540 1,024,552 4,547,081 
+ 3 issues. +5 issues. 
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Sell to Prosperous 
rople and sell 
them by the 
Million 


Buy Quality —~hut 
Buy ut in Quantity 


smopolitan 









The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 








Classroom 


O UR college professor friends 
who teach advertising are 
fond of telling their classes that 
humor in advertising is danger- 
ous; and so, of course, it is. In 
every group of people there are 
sure to be one or two who fail to 
see the point, and take your face- 
tious exaggeration as the sober 
truth, with disastrous results. 
Yet there are many successful 
advertisers who are defying this 
rule and “getting away with it.” 
Cypress, the Wood Eternal, is 
advertised with breezy, humorous 
copy; Sapolio’s pun-packed jin- 
gles about Spotless Town were 
so successful that they were re- 
published several years later in 
an “encore campaign”; California 
Citrus Cream has daringly poked 
fun at its own advertising illus- 
trations in a successful campaign 
for national distribution; Prince 
Albert tobacco copy is as cheer- 
fully flippant as though the space 
it occupies cost pennies instead 
of thousands of dollars. The 
“soliloquies of a _ bride” with 
which Oneida Community used 
to advertise Community Plate 
were naive enough to be funny. 
And of course we must not over- 
look the grandfather of them all, 
the Pears’ Soap tramp (used in 
this country by James S. Kirk & 
Co.), with his ambiguous letter 
of recommendation: “JI used 
your soap two years ago, and 
have not used any other since.” 
* * * 


There is just one rule which 
applies to all humor in advertis- 
ing: it should be of the sort 
which cannot possibly rub the 
reader the wrong way, even if he 
should happen to misunderstand 
the fact that your remarks are 
intended to be funny. The 
Schoolmaster wonders what his 
class will think about the follow- 
ing effusion, which may or may 


not be open to that criticism. It 
was sent as a follow-up on a pre- 
vious letter which had presented 
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a business proposition in straight- 
forward manner: 

“Dear Sir: I have been stamp- 
ing the floor, pawing the earth, 
frothing at the mouth and tug- 
ging at my curlless locks for 
weeks now, on account of not 
having heard from you in reply 
to my letter, until I now find my- 
self with bedimmed eyesight, 
shattered nerves and broken con- 
stitution, still anxiously waiting, 
yearning, hoping and praying 
that you will finally and graci- 
ously relent and send my heart 
bounding with indescribable joy 
by letting me hear from you at 
once. 

“T am so anxious to acquaint 
you with our marvelous new 
method of cleaning and _ polish- 
ing your automobile, that I will 
send you the Outfit specified on 
the enclosed blank direct to your 
home for 30 days’ trial without 
your sending us a PENNY. 

“The Sprayer applies a cleanser 
right over the dust, dirt, etc., and 
instantly softens and loosens all 
dirt accumulations so that they 
slide off (with absolutely no 
chance of scratching) by simply 
wiping the car with a piece of 
cheese cloth. It produces equally 
effective, economical and rapid 
results on the windshield and up- 
holstering as well. 

“TRY IT WITHOUT RISK- 
ING A PENNY. Don’t take my 
word for all this, but give the 
proposition the “Missouri Test.” 
Remember you will be both judge 
and jury, and we will abide by 
your decision. 

“Just sign blank and mail it to- 
day—you will be the gainer. 

“Your very truly,” 


* * * 


The remark is not infrequently 
heard in Congress nowadays that 
the members of that august body 
are suffering from what might 
be called “billion-dollar psychol- 
ogy.” The war expenditures call 
for the raising of such vast sums 
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that a mere matter of a few mil- 
lion dollars begins to seem too 
small to be worth bothering with, 
and it is charged that this spirit 
of careless munificence is begin- 
ning to give a dangerous oppor- 
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into appropriations which 


passed. 


are so great that it is impossible 
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tunity for padded estimates to get 
are 


Yet even while this is the case, 
the sums the war is demanding 


to 














The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 


ats, by the wax or Dr. 


Albert Lead Mold Process. 


Sole owners of 


U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers 


the Worl 


ou may think of. If you ask them, 


you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 




















weeElectrical 
Experimenter 








The Electrical Experimenter 


now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
78.000, has the largest circulation of any 





electrical periodical printed in the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
as instruction. 

The September issue carried 6,276 lines of 
paid advertising. Over 200 papers and period- 
icals quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 
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PATTON-WIERENGO, Inc. 


offer 


A practical advertising counsel— 
based on sound manufacturing and 
business principles. 


DETROIT 


a a ae ree 











To get national distribution wir 


* TALK 


Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
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The keen interest and 
applause with which 


Animated 
Trailer 


Films 


are received prove their 
selling power. 


Write for booklet explaining 
this new Dealer’s Help. 


Manhattan Slide & Film Co., Inc. 
“* Trailers that Lead ’’ 
118 East 28th St. New York City 
































Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 133, 992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras 
ka, Illinois, etc., in the order named. 


All subscriptions paid in advance, 
Flat rate, 35c. 

















| Charles F RINTIN 


Francis 


INDING_Press 





Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — 83rd to u4th Streets) 





STUBBS 


GREAT POSTERS 
WITH CHARACTER 


THE STUBBS CO 


DETROIT 
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realize them unless some striking 
method of comparison is used. 
Such a method is utilized in a re- 
cent bulletin issued by the Bruns- 


wick-Balke-Collender Company, 
maker of billiard tables and equip- 
ment, the bulletin being entitled 
“An Open Letter to Our Trade,” 
and intended to restore business 
confidence by pointing out that 
the money the government is rais- 
ing will be spent here in the 
United States, and will therefore 
be a great stimulant for business. 
It begins as follows 


Dear Mr. Business Man: 

Do you know what is meant by the 
announcement recently made by Secre- 
tary McAdoo, that nine billions of dol- 
lars would be spent by the Government 
and our allies within the United States 
during the next year? 

Do you know what nine billions sig- 
nifies? It means this: 

If a man had commenced work the 
day Christ was born, the birth of the 
Christian era, 1916 years ago, and re- 
ceived a salary of Eight Dollars for 
every minute of time from the moment 
of his birth to twelve o’clock midnight, 
December 31, 1916, including an extra 
day for leap year every four years, he 
would have received $8,061,914,880, or 
$938,085,120 less than the sum which 
will be scattered broadcast during the 
next twelve months among the 105,- 
000,000 people of the United States. 

Reverse the problem by beginning at 
the present date and spreading the pro- 
posed expenditure of nine billions of 
dollars over the past ages at the rate of 
one dollar for every minute of time, 
and the calculation would take you 
back something over seventeen thou- 
sand years. Let us fancy a man of 
bygone days who controlled the gaso- 
ine market or had a Henry Ford in- 
come sixteen thousand years ago and 
made it his business to distribute one 











Advertising Manager 


Offers Service 


Capable of Giveetion oe Seems 
department of a large concern. 

Resourceful In creating “sales plans. 

Wide experience In the purchasing 
of printing, paper, art and engrav- 
ings. Familiar with latest processes 
in the production of striking printing 
effects. Quick in the creation of at- 
tention-stopping layouts. Fluent and 
forceful In writing copy. 

My eleven years of experience em- 
brace service with large —. order 
houses and general advertis 

| am an organizer, a high “powered 
executive and can get things done. 
31 years old. 


Let me submit my record. 
“L. M.,”’ 343 care Printers’ Ink. 
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dollar bills every minute of his time 
night and day to all of the people of 
the earth for sixteen thousand years. 
The total of his payroll would amount 
to $8,409,600,000. In other words, he 
would have a bank balance that would 
enable him to continue his good work 
for a couple of thousand years into the 
future. In a nutshell, all of the peo- 
ple of the earth would have been either 
spendthrifts or bond clippers. That is 
the meaning of nine billions of dollars 
scattered over a period of seventeen 
thousand years. Now crowd the entire 
nine billions of dollars into twelve 
months, and go out and tell your neigh- 
bor, if you have the conscience to do 
so, that there will be a lack of pros- 
perity in this country and no oppor- 
tunity to make money during the next 
twelve or fifteen months. Let your 
pessimistic friends play the part of 
plain idiot, if they want to. Nobody 
cares. 

If that nine billion dollars is forth- 
coming according to the promise of 
Secretary McAdoo, and he evidently 
knows what he is talking about, we 
will not worry about the high cost of 
living, internal revenue tax, or the 
price of gasoline. 

Think it over, it will make you sleep 
better. 


To Advertise One-Ton Truck 


The Commerce Motor Car Company, 
of Detroit, is launching an extensive 
campaign on Commerce one-ton trucks. 
Space will be used in weekly maga- 
zines, trade papers, farm journals and 
newspapers. 








MY SERVICES ARE 


FOR SALE 


Present position City Circulation Manager of 
a Southern Newspaper. Have been with this 
Company seven years and have reached the 
limit here. Present income $1800 a year. 


| FEEL MYSELF CAPABLE OF HOLDING 
DOWN A BIGGER JOB 


either on @ newspaper or in any other line. 
Can manage men. Efficiently plan and dis- 
patch my work. Am a student of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute of Modern Busi- 
ness. Age 32 years. Married. Only reason 
for wanting to change is to advance myself. 


WHAT CAN YOU OFFER ? 
“L.C.," Box 342, Printers’ Ink 








»LCVanBenscoten. 


COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST 


16-WEST- 36 ST, 


PHONE 
GREELEY 4257 
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Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 

POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 

MARK 
Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Our booklet, Success- 
ful Advertising Ideas 


The Old King Cole 


Papier Mache Co. we reproduce this 
Canton, O. feniter Trade Trade Mark 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Are you using ‘‘Climax’’ Square 
Top Paper Clips? If not—let 
Pat. Dec? US send fou samples. They will 
12,1916" Convince you that the “Climax”? 
oh Square an is by far the best 
all-purpose pon 
Prices below will “satisfy you that be- 
sides being the Best, they are also the 
Most Economical. 
Send us your next order, It will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


Packed 10,000 in box Packed 1, 000 in box 
pe 


10,000...... 156 10, $00..0" ie 
000......10¢ 50,000..+2+.126 
H+ po coccce 8%c 100,000......10%40 


000....++ 8¢ 500,000.eee0+100 
1,000, 000...... 744c 1,000,000...... 9440 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 


457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Largest Circulation of Any German 
Catholic Weekly —38,700 


ST, JOSEPHS- BLATT 
SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


Founded 1888—Reaches Rural and City 
Population all over the Union 


GUMMED LABELS 


re - ft Lp 
for JOU: on veh Sand 
Hd Cpe het 


Tasure the prompt delivery ator | mail map png 
Ty 1s Tearing Sener bosioe business po attire 
McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
Fe Ds spo ppt estan tree re the 
old ctyle flat cod Joose label, Buy your gummed labels of 
gummed label 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
HH. H. BLACK, Pres. 
83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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Classified Advertisements 





_______-HELP WANTED 
High grade advertising salesman wanted 
to represent leading trade journal in 
men’s apparel industry in New York. 


Give full particulars. 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Address Box 914, 





A man who has had experience in sell- 
ing printing. One familiar with paper 
preferred for Sales Promotion work. 
Advise stating qualifications and salary 
expected. Address Box 887, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

by leading magazine, a young woman 


or man. Must be stenographer and 
prefer one with advertising make-u 
experience. Box 890, care -Printers’ 


Ink, 

WANTED—An 
and copy-writer. 
5,500 circulation. 
and 10 per cent. 





advertising salesman 
Clean, high-class daily, 
Salary, $20 weekly, 
commission on in- 
creased local business. Magnificent 
field, but hard nuts to crack. State 
experience, habits, and give references 
in first letter. Address Box 884, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


AEROPLANE 


MONTHLY 


Or a plan and an editor; or another 
class or trade publication in a field 
with good prospects for development 
Editor or Manager may retain an_ in- 
terest. Address 879, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesman 


A real opportunity for a first-class 
salesman who can originate and sell 
his own ideas for a complete In- 
diana Plant—Printing, Engraving 
and Commercial Photography De- 
partments. The salesman’s ability 
is the only limit to his salary. All 
communications will be treated con- 
fidentially. 


Box 880, care of Printers’ Ink 


SALESMAN WANTED : 

Territories open in New_York City, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo and Detroit. Ap- 
plicants must have had successful selling 
experience. Knowledge of advertising 
very essential, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. 
Our work requires high order of intelli- 
gence. Man with college education pre- 
ferred. Must be fully competent to 
approach Executives and Heads of 
largest manufacturers. Sales run to 
large amounts, remuneration in propor- 
tion. State fully and in detail past ex- 
perience, age, education and present 
earning power. Application confiden- 
tial. Address Box 892, care Printers 
Ink. 














WANTED—An aartist with engravin; 
house experience in line work and let 
tering. Ability as retoucher also de 
sirable. By an old established engrav 
ing company. State salary expected 
and send samples of work. Onondaga 
Photo-Engravers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED 


and makeup editor for national 
magazine of highest character. Not 
only technically expert but soundly 
educated and widely informed. Prefer- 
ably not under 35, several years happily 
married, with high ideals of citizenship, 
marriage and the home. Not just a 
“job.”” A permanetit, progressive posi- 
tion for a man of sound body, clean 
mind, good habits, tact and judgment, 
who will make the most of an unusual 
opportunity to fit himself for responsi- 
bilities in a big organization. Full de- 
tails, please. Box 888, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


Copy 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISER. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
require an advertiser who can write 
clear, direct, forceful copy and who 
has already proved his ability in 
, handling the advertising of a large 
retail store. This is an exceptional 
chance for a man of the right cali- 
ber. Apply by letter only, stating 
full particu- 


experience, age, and 


lars. Communications will be con- 


sidered confidential. 





WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


An old established Company manufac- 
turing a nationally known product em- 
ploying over forty salesmen offers an 
opportunity for a high grade Sales 
Manager of proven ability to introduce 
advanced selling methods and stimulate 
sales. Must be capable of earning a 
large salary and ambitious to earn more. 
Previous experience in selling scales, 
safes, cash registers or similar lines 
desirable but not absolutely necessary. 
No application will be considered unless 
previous record shows necessary quali- 
fications. Correspondence treated con 
fidentially. Address Box 894, carc 
Printers’ Ink, 
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OMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN 
WANTED; ONLY THOSE WITH 
|!XPERIENCE AND A-1 > 
L.NCES NEED APPLY. 
(ARE PRINTERS’ INK. 





ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT 


For advertising department 
of department store; ex- 
perience preferred but not 
necessary; positively must 
know age, experience and 
salary required. Box 891, 


care Printers’ Ink. 





WE WANT A TRAIL BLAZER 


TO FILL THE POSITION OF 
NATIONAL SALES ORGANIZER 


LIVE organization , opening 
branch offices in all principal 
cities of the United States..and 
Canada requires the services 
of a high-powered Specialty Sales 
Manager who knows how to go to 
a point—employ a corps of sales- 
men—train them—get the business 
pouring in—develop an efficient 
territorial Sales Manager, and 
then go on to the next point; 
$50.00 weekly, transportation, and 
10 per cent on the net earnings of 
all territorial Sales Managers ap- 
pointed by him, is our proposition 
to the RIGHT man; if you can’t 
see wherein you can make for 
yourself $10,000 to $15,000 a year 
—DON’T answer; this is a 
MAN’S job, and replies are solic- 
ited only from those who can 
show a REAL record in Sales- 
Organization work; in answering 
tell us all about yourself—what 
you have done, and are doing; 
replies confidential. Address Box 
878, care Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


A large paint house in New York City 
desires young man 20-30. University 
graduate preferred having experience 
writing business-getting letters, adver- 
tising copy, etc. A real opportunity for 
man with energy and originality as 
assistant to executive. Box 889, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 


Small, fast-growing agency of leading 
reputation wants young man to sell ad- 
vertising matter in booklet and display 
department. Unusual opportunity for 
ambitious young man with printing 
lithography or college paper experience 
to learn the advertising business. Will 
be given chance to do general advertis 
ing soliciting with its larger rewards 
as soon as sufficiently experienced. Lib 
eral compensation. Give history in de- 
tail with proof of ability to sell. Box 
883, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


A young man to assist in Advertising 
Department of a prominent New Eng- 
land paper mill. A large amount of 
direct-by-mail advertising is issued from 
this mill, and there is also a Printing 
Department connected, so a fair knowl- 
edge, at least, of printing is essential. 

A man must have plenty of push and 
energy and ability to get things done. 
In other words, have at least the founda- 
tion of executive ability which can be 
built upon. 

He must also keep the departmental 
records, costs, pay roll, etc 

Advancement in responsibility anc 
salary is entirely up to the man on the 
job. 

In your application state age, experi- 
ence, education, references, and salary 
wanted. Also state your standing in 
the draft, if over twenty-one years. 

Box 912, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


1.C.S. Complete Advertising Course 
4 volumes. Fine condition. Best offer 
takes them. Money back if wanted. 
Drafted. Box 910, care Printers’ Ink. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 

PRINTING 

TESTIMONIAL LETTERS—exact re- 
productions in large or small quantities 
by our special, inexpensive process of 























printing; one or more colors. Write 
for samples and estimate. Columbia 
, N. E., Wash- 


Planograph Co., 52 L st 
ington, OF 
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IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. e clip 


newspaper ads—your line—all principal 





cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Wanted 


Second-hand wire stitcher to bind up 
to 1%”. Power type. Morrison Per- 
fection No. 12 preferred. Answer V. 
Oliver Co., 1106 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


For Sale—Label and Color Printing 
plant in large eastern city. Established 
thirty years. Equipment modern and, 
kept up to date. Worth approximately 
$25,000. Owner retires from business. 
Box 886, care Printers’ Ink. 








Ten years ago at Saranac Lake I es- 
tablished a very satisfactory printing 
business which, for an excellent rea- 
son, is now offered for sale. To a good 
printer or advertising man, wishing to 
live in the Adirondacks, an opportunity 
is afforded to engage in the leading 
business of its kind in a modern, health- 
ful little city of 5,000—the most pros- 
perous for its size in America. ood 
field for small daily. Business last year 
netted in salary and profits over $2700 
$3000.00 worth of profitable work in 
hand now. Price, $10,000. J. J. Con- 
nors, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SHERIFF’S SALE | 


BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
AT 2 FP. 2. 

The entire equipment of the plant of 
the Rutherford Herald Printing Com- 
pany, which publication is discontinued. 
PROPERTY CONSISTS OF: 

CAMPBELL MULTI PRESS: 
prints 4, 6 or 8 pages, one color, 7 
cols. Capacity, 4500 pgs per hour. Good 
for newspaper and book work. Folds 
in half and quarter pages. Operated 
by 7%-hp. motor. 
TYPE — MOTORS—SMALL TYPE 
PRESS—JOB TYPE—STEREOTYPE 
POT—CASTER BOX—SIX TABLES 
FOR MAKEUP—TWO MAKEUP 
SLABS. 
Inspection of the 
Street, Rutherford, ew Jersey, may 
be had by appointment with John 
Bell, Attorney for mortgagee, 20 Park 
Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
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EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING REP. 
RESENTATIVE AND MANAGER de- 
sires permanent position with enterpris- 
ing publisher or agency. Fine record as 
result getter. Address Box 907, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





A SEASONED EXECUTIVE 
Accustomed to_taking initiative and_re- 
sponsibility. Experience covers _thor- 
oughly sales, advertising, auditing, 
credits, office management. Box 909, P. I. 





Advertising Manager’s Assistant, 32 
years old—exceptional experience on 
weekly publications, wide knowledge of 
copy, cuts and office details, practical 
correspondent, now employed, salary 
expected $25 per week. fax $97, 2. 1. 





Advertising and Printing Detail. 
Young woman, 5% years’ experience— 
stenographer, dictaphone operator, filing, 
book-keeping—in advertising and print- 
ing office, seeks better opportunity. A-1 
references. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION AS TECHNICAL COPY- 
MAN OR ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER desired by graduate engineer. 
Five years’ technical advertising and 
editorial experience. Salary, $2,700. 
Exempt from draft. Box 906, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Energetic Advertising Manager-Solicitor 
Ten years’ newspaper experience as 
copy-writer, solicitor and executive; 
desires change. Now employed by one 
of largest publishers in South. Strong 
references. Married. Address Box 
904, care Printers’ Ink. 





Writer of Unusually interesting copy 
employed on Ad-Service staff of large 
Met. Daily, wants connection with Man- 
ufacturer or Agency. Four years’ expe- 
rience. Age 28. Draft exempt. Fine 
health. Gilt-edge references. Box 882. 





I WANT TO LEARN ADVERTISING 
—Somewhere in New York City there 
is an agency which needs a man with 
an established sales record and proven 
business ability—but without advertis- 
ing experience. Technical graduate. 
Age, 32. Box 901, care Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Art Manager, Engraver, Writer 
Experienced for advertising agency, 
publicity work or house organ. Mod- 
erate salary. “Exempt,” Box 915, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Sales—Credit—Office—Transportation 


EXECUTIVE 


Desires new connections. Age 34. 
Address M., Box 881, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY - WRITER — ADVERTISING 











experience all branches, 
bigger opportunity. Draft exempt. 
Now employed. Best references. $35- 
$40. Box 903, care Printers’ Ink. 


years’ 








Wanted—A Busy Job. 
Woman, ten years with leading publish- 
ers. Copy writing, circularizing cam- 
paigns, compiling mailing lists, originat- 
ing booklets, postcards, etc. Book- 
keeper, stenographer. University course. 
Boston or N. Y. City. Box 898, P. I. 





A young, experienced traveling and lo- 
cal advertising representative, married, 
who has a fine record on two leading 
trade publications in New York City, 
and has had several years’ experience 
in actual merchandising, is desirous of 
position with a live, national or class 
medium. Is a hard worker, has original 
ideas for securing business and gets 
contracts. W. J. Bryan, Box 916, P. I. 
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Young man, 20, with energy, imagina- 
tion, initiative, four and one-half years’ 
experience in advertising department. 
Correspondent, familiar with printing 
and novice copywriter. Box 911, P. I. 





Advertising Manager 

Six years experience in newspaper, 
trade paper, agency and technical work. 
26, draft exempt, university graduate. 
Can handle small department or would 
make good copy writer for agency. Op- 
portunity means more than salary. Box 
913, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman, now handling advertising 
for manufacturing concern, seeks new 
position (preferably in Philadelphia)) as 
assistant to sales or advertising man- 
ager, where there are big opportunities 
for growth. Thoroughly accustomed to 
assuming responsibility. Well versed in 
practical methods of co-operating with 
retailers, compiling mailing lists, fol- 
Sg systems. Box 917, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





AVAILABLE 
AFTER SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 


Executive seeks broader field; 15 years 
successful record; sales management— 
helping salesmen sell, advertising, ac- 
counting, office management; accus- 
tomed to planning and carrying to suc- 
cessful conclusion complete campaigns 
in all details. Will locate anywhere. 
Box 908, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Young woman, about seven years’ ex- 
perience as executive secretary and 
high grade stenographer, who has had 
considerable experience in advertising 
work, desires to become associated with 
an advertising agency or to continue 
advertising work where there are possi- 
bilities for advancement. Box 899, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and Advertising Manager 


36. Family. Clean, successful record 
that will bear fullest investigation. Now 
employed, but has good reason for de- 
siring to make change. I can link your 
advertising up with merchandising ideas 
that will increase sales. Box 900, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT want- 
ed—to establish Efficiency and manage 
Office, Sales, Advertising, Mail-Order. 
Former employers say of him: 

“He possesses the executive mind, the 
ability, tact and perseverance to push 
Sales Promotion work to Success.” 
“He digs out the vital selling and ad- 
vertising facts and presents them in 
forcible, brilliant, convincing manner.” 
“He inspires subordinates with that rare 
element of co-operative and inventive 
interest which always insures Results.” 
Initial salary secondary to Opportunity. 
C. W. B., 2L, 609 W. 127th St., N. Y. 


Here’s A Real 








Subscription bookman of 25 years ex- 
perience as agent, general agent and 
sales manager and writer of subscription 
books and agency literature, to take 
full charge of preparing subscription 
publications for market, including 
agent’s prospectus, canvass, and plans 
for selling campaigns. Can train and 
handle agents, if desired. Author of 
subscription book sold to extent of half 
a million copies. Address BOOKMAN, 
Box 895, care Printers’ Ink. 


A $10,000—3-in-1 Man 


with 12 years’ experience as engineer- 
ing, sales and advertising executive— 
Westinghouse, Packard, International 
Motors, desires change account war 
conditions on present connection. Ac- 
customed solving big business problems; 
original, creative, resourceful. Tocseuel 
one principal’s business from $300,000 
to $4,000,000 in 3 years without war 
orders. Address ‘Clean Success,” Box 
905, care Printers’ Ink. 








Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


possessing the qualifications that are 
usually looked for in a man to handle 
the sales and publicity of a progressive 
company, would like to hear from a 
concern requiring such a man. In his 
35th year; married; and has made a 
record with his present employer that 
will prove interesting. Initial salary 


$6,000... Address Box 896, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Mail Salesman 


You want to sell goods. This man can 
do it for you. He can originate and 
execute result-bringing advertising cam- 
paigns. He can produce effective direct 
mail advertising booklets, catalogues 
and letters. He can help your sales- 
men sell more goods. He can increase 
wer sales and reduce your selling cost. 
Ie is 37 years old, married, and has 
had 18 years experience doing just the 
things he promises now to do for you. 
e is more than just an advertising 
man—he is a real mail-salesman. It 
will pay you to get in touch with him 
to-day. ox 885, care Printers’ Ink. 





The Service Director 
of an 


Advertising Agency 


Who knows the retail game 

Who knows the trade paper field 

Who knows agency methods and 

policies from actual experience 

would like to change, preferring an ad- 
vertising manager or advertising and 
sales managership with some live manu- 
facturer. 
Those who realize the value of a well- 
balanced and well-rounded experience 
will not hesitate to enquire for the de: 
tails of my sixteen years of business- 
building. 

Address Box 893,:care Printers’ Ink. 
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Legislation might also be enacted to safeguard the 





Baxer-Vawter CoMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 
Loose Learano Steet Finns. 
QUIPMENT 


General Offices and Factores Eastern Office and Factory 
Benton Harbor Michigan Holyoke Massachusetts 
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Benton Harbor, Michigan 
MR. B. 0. PETERS, » 1917. 
c/o CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
1 AVENUE AT 48th STREET, 
WHEW YORK CITY, W.Y. 


My dear Mr. Peters - 


I certainly wish to express to you my appreciation for sending me the June Seribner's 
containing the article “The Silent Voice” by ir. Edward Mott Woolley. 


I believe that.it would pay you people to print up a little booklet of this article 
and place it in the hands of every executive in the coun’ of any great- 
er or more convincing argument for advertising that I have ever read. 


Advertising men, of course, wil) be interested in this article, man we have 
to educate, the man who has to be thoroughly convinced of the value of advertising is the 
man who is at the heed of business and men in our 


delleve a copy of this in the hands of every member of our Rouse of Representea- 
tives and Senate would be a great boost for the business of this country. 


I noticed in recent debates that every time two or three hundred dollars was being 
apent for advertising an article they immediately were suspicious and wanted to tax it 
heavily. 


Tt seems that few people are able to reckon in percentages. In other words, while 
on be spending « million dollars on its advertis and another forty thou- 
send dollars, the company that is spending a million dollers is only spending one percent 
of ite gross sales as it does such an enormous business, whereas the firm that is spend- 
ing forty thousand dollare may be spending 10 or 16 percent of ite grose sales, It does 
seem that people should be taught to figure these things out in percentages rather than 
figures, It was very clearly shown, as you will remember Printers’ Ink article in 
the Senate, that the percent of money spent to advertise automobiles was practically the 
lowest in any manufacturing industry end in most cases as low as one and one half percent 
of the gross sales, 

T certainly appreciate your kindness remembering me with this article and anytime 
you have anything of a similar nature I should be very glad to receive sane. 


With very best wishes, I remain 4 


* Sincerely 
Advertising Manager 











Saces Orrices in 42 Leapine Cities - SALESMEN EVERYWHERE 


Buying advertising intelligentl 
There are conservative regulations governing the investment of savings-bank funds 
in every State in the Union. 
advertiser's appropriation by requiring all publications to follow.the example set 
by Scribner's Magazine in presenting credit-ratings on 12 4 % of its subscription list. 
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Soc. a copy 
$5.00 a year 


A. B.C. Member 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL MONTHLY 


G. Turtanp Goosey, Architect, New York, says: 
“Accept my congratulations upon your taking over 
‘Architecture’ and be assured of my best wishes for your 


success.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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(No. 4. A National Problem of Conduct Series appearing every Tuesday and Friday in 
The Chicago Tribune) 


Being Economical 
in War Time 


Economy must be judged in the light of common sense. 


Intelligent economy can help this nation conserve every atom of 
food, labor and wealth; stupid economy can lead the nation only 
to disaster. 


Intelligent economy is based on care, not acquisitiveness; it means 
prudence, not hoarding; thrift, not parsimony. 


Money should be used carefully; it should be spent wisely. 
Qualities should be retained; standards maintained. Extravagant 
economy has no defense. ‘The evidence shows that this country 
is passing from a stage of ordinary prosperity to one that is to 
be extraordinary. 


The proof is all about us. In this country in former days the 
spending of millions heralded national prosperity ; today the spend- 
ing is of billions. 


What a payroll! The golden deluge is about to flood us every- 
where. Work will be piled up before us—for all of us. So 
much is to be done that all our energy, all our strength, all our 
resources will have to be conserved for the larger tasks. 


The trend of public activities shows that standards of living, estab- 
lished after generations of progress, will not be imperiled. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








